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IN terms of their strategic importance the British West Indies can 
be regarded first as sources of raw materials, and secondly as bases 
for offensive or defensive operations. From the first point of view the 
most important possessions are British Guiana for its bauxite, and 
lrinidad for its oilfields and refineries. The mining of manganese 
in British Guiana has not yet been undertaken on a sufficient scale to 
be of value, but the bauxite deposits are of great importance; for 
example, the U.S.A. draws about 98 per cent of its bauxite imports 
fom British and Dutch Guiana. The oil of Trinidad is also of great 
significance, since it is the richest oil supply in the Empire. 

The West Indies play a very important part in the defence of the 
U.S. coast and the Caribbean mainland and, most vital of all, in the 
defence of the Panama Canal. There are a number of important 
passages through the circle of islands enclosing the Caribbean Sea, the 
three most important between the British islands being Anegada 
Passage between the Virgin Islands and the rest of the Leewards group, 
the passage about 85 miles wide between Grenada and Tobago, and 
that between Tobago and Trinidad. Particularly difficult also to guard, 
it would seem, would be the 65-mile stretch of the Grenadines between 
st. Vincent and Grenada, with their many narrow but deep passages 
id numerous small harbours and shelters. On Sept. 3, 1940 
an agreement was reached between Britain and America whereby, in 
view of the “sympathetic interest of the British Government in the 
national security of the U.S.A. and their desire to strengthen the 
ability of the U.S.A. to co-operate with other nations of the Americas 
in defence of the Western Hemisphere’, facilities were provided for 
US. air and naval bases in Newfoundland and Bermuda and also in 
the Bahamas, St. Lucia, Trinidad, the Gulf of Paria, Antigua, British 
(miana, and Jamaica. These bases and facilities were leased for 99 
vears free of rent or charges other than compensation to owners of 
property, together with the necessary rights, powers, and authority 
within the bases leased and in the adjacent territorial waters. In return, 
the U.S. Government transferred 50 over-age destroyers to the British 
Government. 

The defence area in the Bahamas leased to the U.S.A. is the waters 
of Abraham Bay and a small adjacent land area on Mayaguana Island 
in the south-east corner of the group. The bay, on the south side of the 
island, is about 5 miles wide, but it cannot be used by large ships, since 
it is enclosed by reefs through which there are only two shallow pas- 
sages. The site on St. Lucia is an area of about 120 acres in Gros Islet 
Bay, on the west side of the island just north of Port Castries with 
which it is connected by a good road. The bay forms a useful seaplane 
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base, and there are also anchorages for ships of any draught on Pigeoy 
Island, just to the north, and in Ste. Croix Roads, south of Pigeon 
Island. Port Castries itself is a landlocked harbour about } mile wige 
and extending a mile into the island; most of the harbour is deep ang 
can take all classes of ships, and there is also an established seaplane 
anchorage. 

Trinidad has no good anchorages except in the Gulf of Paria, a grea 
landlocked basin whose northern and southern entrances are capable 
of being strongly fortified, and here the U.S.A. have chosen sites for a 
base. Tobago also has a number of fairly well sheltered anchorages 
which can be used as patrol and defence outposts for this base, though 
it has no established landing fields or seaplane base. Antigua has a 
number of bays, but most of them are too shallow for any but light. 
draught vessels, and almost the whole island is surrounded by dangerous 
reefs and shoals. Even the best harbours, St. Johns on the north side 
and English on the south, are not suitable for large ships. There is an 
established seaplane anchorage at St. Johns, and a number of bays 
afford at least emergency anchorage, but there is no established landing- 
field on the island, and it is doubtful if there is any area suitable for 
the construction of such a field. The site leased to the U.S.A. is an area 
on Parham Sound on the north-east side of the island together with the 
narrow Crabs Peninsula that encloses Parham Harbour in the east. 
The anchorage in Parham Sound can accommodate only a few large 
ships at a time, and Parham Harbour is available only to vessels of 
not more than 13-foot draught. Two sites have been leased in British 
Guiana, both for air bases, a patrol-squadron base with an aerodrome 
on the Demerara River 25 miles above its mouth, and a seaplane base 
near Suddie, on the west bank of the mouth of the Essequibo River. 

Kingston Harbour in Jamaica has long been the principal British 
naval base in the Caribbean, and the Government dock at Port Royal 
is large enough for vessels of destroyer size. The defence sites on 
Jamaica leased to the U.S.A. include a fleet anchorage in Portland 
Bight, nearby land areas for landing fields and recreational and hospital 
facilities, and defence battery sites at entrances to the Bight. The right 
to develop the Port Royal dockyard in Kingston Harbour for joint 
use by British and U.S. forces is also granted. Portland Bight, about !5 
miles east of Kingston, is a large open bay, 11 miles across and 8 miles 
deep, protected across the front by numerous reefs and cays, between 
which are channels passable by ships of the deepest draught. 


The development of these new bases in the British West Indies has 
greatly increased the ties between these colonies and the U.S.A., and: 
logical step resulting from the agreement of September, 1940 was 
taken by the establishment in March, 1942 of a Joint Anglo-American 
Caribbean Commission to encourage and strengthen social and econo- 
mic co-operation between British and American possessions there 
The Commission concerns itself primarily with matters regarding 
labour, agriculture, housing, health, education, social welfare, finance 
and related subjects; it consists of 6 members, 3 from each country, and 
Sir Frank Stockdale was appointed first co-chairman for Britain. The 
establishment of the Commission is a notable step towards s ving 
West Indian problems, for the U.S.A. has similar problems in her 
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(aribbean possessions, and a pooling of research and experience is of 
geat value. Moreover, with the curtailment of trade with Britain 
owing to the war, the chief hope for the islands is that the U.S.A. 
will provide an alternative export market. At the time of the estab- 
\jshment of the Joint Commission rumours were rife that the U.S.A. 
was seeking to extend its influence over the whole Caribbean area and 
to prolong indefinitely its 99-year lease of the British bases, but 
President Roosevelt declared that such reports were entirely untrue, 
and that the U.S. Government had no intention- of requesting any 
modification of the agreements already reached. 

First among the problems which the Commission has tackled has 
been ‘the maintenance of essential food supplies for the area”. The 
bane of West Indian life has always been a too great attention to the 
production of crops for export, resulting in a constant demand for 
imported foods, which the islanders cannot easily afford and which are 
less nourishing than those they might grow locally. The cutting down 
of these supplies owing to the war, for instance, the loss of the supply of 
Burma rice, a staple food of the islands, and the shortage of shipping 
have aggravated the problem of nutrition, and it has become an urgent 
necessity to promote “‘subsistence agriculture’, The Joint Commission 
has used its influence to foster the growing of food for consumption 
in the islands, and the Colonial Welfare Fund is devoting large grants 
io that end. The economy of the West Indies is primarily agricultural; 
the main plans must therefore aim at diverting a proper proportion of 
labour and land from the export trade in sugar, which has fallen from 
the privileged place it once held in the markets of the Empire and the 
world, and to foster the production at home of the subsistence crops 
required to feed the people, at the same time encouraging them to eat 
these products and abandon the tinned imported goods which have 
acted to the detriment of their health as well as straining their resources. 
Mixed farming is also being fostered, with a special view to increasing 
the consumption of milk, which is particularly deficient in West Indian 
diet. Arrangements for the supply of imported goods from Canada and 
the U.S.A. to supplement shortages caused by the war and the 
organization of shipping in connexion with it are other matters dealt 
with by the Commission. They have also undertaken the development 
of a schooner pool in order to make the best use of local vessels and to 
improve communications between the islands. A fishing survey of the 
area has been undertaken, leading to a semi-commercial survey of 
promising fishing grounds between Trinidad and the Windward Islands, 
while the sugar position has also been examined. 

_ the grants from the Colonial Development and Welfare Fund which 
have been made to the West Indies have had as their single aim, as is 
shown in the report of the Comptroller, Sir Frank Stockdale, the better- 
ent of life in the islands. For the majority of the islands, with the 
exception of Trinidad whose economy is based on its rich mineral 
Wealth, and British Guiana with its exports of bauxite, gold, and dia- 
nonds, the food supply is always likely to depend on their own agri- 
culture or on what they can import in exchange for its products. The 
report shows that in most of the islands their immediate troubles 
proceed from their excessive specialization upon a single crop, sugar, 
which has lost its monopoly in the world market. The range of agri 
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culture must therefore be widened by the encouragement of subsisteng: 
farming, and the needs for changes in land tenure, for the preventig) 
of soil erosion, for improvements in drainage and irrigation, and fo; 
the encouragement of animal husbandry are some of the main theme 
of the report. On the other hand, care must be taken not to rediy 
production for export to so low a level that the islands cannot import 
the necessities of a reasonable modern life, which cannot be produced 
locally, and the report aims at achieving the proper mean betwee 
these two extremes. 

Next to the feeding of the people comes the problem of the maintep- 
ance of their health. Housing and sanitation are very backward iy 
many of the islands, and overpopulation makes a proper modernization 
of both of vital importance. A large proportion of grants has been 
devoted to the extension of medical services and research into the 
causes, prevention, and cure of tropical disease. The Stockdale Report 
recommends that public health activities in the rural areas should be 
based on a “‘health unit’’ system to provide a complete health service 
in each district. Extended organization of child welfare, with clinics 
for ante-natal and post-natal treatment, the improvement of hospitals, 
and an increase in their staffs, are also recommended. 

The third great service to be fostered in the islands is that of educa- 
tion, and the Colonial Secretary, in a recent debate in Parliament,! 
described the present state of West Indian education as lamentable. 
Insufficient and poor school accommodation, a shortage of over 3,(00 
teachers, a scarcity of books, and a low school attendance are among 
the major problems, and grants are being made for the building of new 
schools, improved sanitation, free provision of books, and the training 
of teachers. The Stockdale Report urges, however, the necessity o! 
relating the school training closely to the life these agricultural people 
lead, though ultimately a system of higher education, perhaps with a 
federal University, could be developed. 


One of the greatest problems in the West Indies has been the settle- 
ment of the population in secure employment, after their emancipation 
from slavery. After a century of emancipation, the bulk of the peopl 
are still a landless proletariat, being labourers in towns or on estat 
lands; and with the decline in the sugar trade and the dearth of secon- 
dary industries, unemployment, sometimes for long periods, has been 
rife. Agriculture, the main industry of the islands, has hitherto been 
conducted on a purely commercial basis with a view to export, tli 
standard of living of the people has been entirely dependent on worl’ 
prices for these exports, and consequently periods of low prices have 
disrupted the general economy. As the Colonial Secretary stated 10 
Parliament on April 15, there is only a limited opportunity {o! 
secondary industries in the islands, and these must be of such a charac- 
ter as to find markets in the islands themselves or to be connected 
with the staple products of the colonies. From 1934 onwards there 
has been almost continuous labour trouble, punctuated by strikes and 
rioting, in Barbados, British Guiana, Jamaica, St. Kitts, St. Luci, 
St. Vincent, and Trinidad. 

The best remedy would appear to be the encouragement of the masses 

1 In the House of Commons, March 16th, 1943. 
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{ small tenants and landless wage-earners to become peasant- 
proprietors, but changes are needed in the system of land tenure. 
raditional forms of leasehold are unsatisfactory, as they provide no 
curity of tenure nor compensation for unexhausted improvements, 
nd the system of share-cropping is no better. Reforms are needed to 
lace the relations of landlord and tenant on a secure statutory basis. 
he Governments of the Leewards, St. Lucia, Barbados, and Trinidad 
ave now adopted a system of long-term leases for land settlement, 
ith good results. Large-scale enterprises, such as the Lucky Hill 
‘-operative Settlement in Jamaica, are recommended by the Stockdale 
eport as giving greater efficiency in production, but large- and small- 
ale systems must be carefully balanced in relation to the general 
conomy if the general standard of living is to be raised. 

Largely as the result of the construction of U.S. bases in some of the 
olonies and other war-time activities there has been a much greater 
measure of employment during the past two years, and in certain 
olonies a demand for labour in excess of local supply has arisen, with 
consequent emigration from other islands. The cost of living has, 
however, increased considerably since the outbreak of war, and now 
with the approaching completion of some of the U.S. bases the unem- 
loyment problem may again loom large. Steps have been taken in 
Jamaica and, Trinidad to prepare programmes for public works, 
jousing, and land settlement, and a Conference of Labour Officers from 
all the islands was held in Trinidad in April, 1942 to discuss the main 
labour problems of the colonies. Labour Advisory Boards have also 
been established in many islands to deal with such questions as wage 
rates, cost of living, unemployment, relief works, recruitment, and the 
abolition of penal sanctions for breaches of contracts of employment. 
Qn April 5 of this year the U.S. State Department announced that 
agreement had been reached with the Government of Jamaica, 
similar to agreements made with Mexico and the Bahamas, for the 
recruitment of about 10,000 Jamaican farm workers to relieve the 
labour scarcity in the U.S.A. 

Trade unionism has in the past been hindered by the poverty and 
ignorance of the workers and the large labour pool of unemployed, but 
the Stockdale Report strongly recommends a closer connexion between 
unions in the colonies and in Great Britain. It also deprecates the 
dangerous drift at the present time of labour away from the country 
to the towns, which may soon contain half the total population. “The 
primary problem of the West Indies is how to enable the people to 
live on the land to their own satisfaction’’, it is stated, and weaknesses 
in social structure have convinced the agricultural experts of the 
importance of social welfare just as weaknesses in economic structure 
lave convinced the social administrator of the need for better agricul- 
ture. Most of the social problems centre round weaknesses in family 
organization, and grants in aid of welfare and relief work are recom- 
mended, their aim being the encouragement of community activities 
aid, through them, the development of self-help, co-operation, and 
elf-respect. 


The West Indian colonies, like the rest of the colonial Empire, are 
Bain * . ; : 
vestined to a progressive expansion of self-government and responsi- 
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bility, and there is a growing demand for this in the Islands, but , 
present, as has been shown, there are matters more urgently in neej 
of reform than their political constitutions. The offer of a new Cop 
stitution for Jamaica was, however, published at the same time as thy 
Stockdale Report. The Colonial Secretary stated in the conclusion g 
his dispatch to the Governor of Jamaica that these proposals had heey 
actuated ‘“‘by the desire to meet as far as possible the views place 
before me on behalf of the people of Jamaica, to bring controversy to ay 
end, and to create an atmosphere in which the post-war problems of the 
island will be faced in a spirit of mutual co-operation and goodwill” 
The Constitution proposed in 1941 and rejected by the Legislatiya 
Council was referred to in the previous article. In November, 194 
the elected members of the Legislative Council and the two principa 
political parties, the People’s National Party and the Federation of 
Citizens’ Association, agreed on a proposed Constitution, which wa 
submitted to the Colonial Secretary. This provided for a two-chambe 
Government, with an Executive Committee of 10 members, 7 elected 


could be established, the ultimate aim of this proposal being West 
Indian federation. 

The main proposals of the Colonial Secretary’s new offer are: a 
bi-cameral Legislature consisting of a House of Assembly of not less 
than 24 members elected on the basis of universal adult suffrage, and a 
Legislative Council of 15 nominated official and unofficial members: 
an Executive Committee of 10 presided over by the Governor with a 
casting but not an original vote (5 of these members to be chosen by 
the House of Assembly and 5, 3 official and 2 unofficial, nominated by 
the Governor). An embryo ministerial system is suggested by the 
formation of 5 Committees to cover general purposes, agriculture, 
education, social welfare, and communications, whose 5 chairmen are 
to be the elected members of the Executive Committee. The Governor 
is to keep his powers of certification, to be exercised in accordance 
with the advice of the Executive Committee, and his powers of veto. 
It is proposed that this Constitution, if accepted, should be tried out 
for a full electoral period of 5 years and the position reviewed thereafter. 

The proposal for a bi-cameral Legislature, the Lower House elected 
on a basis of universal adult suffrage, concedes practically all that 
Jamaica can desire of self-government in the legislative sphere. On 
the executive plane the proposal is more cautious; the request that a 
majority of the Executive Assembly should be elected by the House 0! 
Assembly is declined, and the retention of the powers of veto and 
certification by the Governor run counter to the proposals sent from 
Jamaica.. The suggestion concerning the appointment of the Civil 
Service is also rejected, as not sufficiently guaranteeing its independ 
ence. But the suggested increase in the size of the Houses of the 
Legislature and the proposed committee system show that the British 
Government are anxious to extend the direct experience of the problems 
of government to as large a body of popular leaders as possible. 
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The British West Indies are separated by wide stretches of sea in 
many cases, and the poor communications between them, together 
with their strong spirit of individualism, their differing histories, and 
their local rivalries, have so far hindered any movement toward a 
closer union or federation. The varying Governments in each of the 
small islands are, however, elaborate and expensive to keep up. The 
Royal Commission of 1938 declared West Indian Federation to be the 
ultimate objective, and as a beginning recommended again the 
amalgamation of the Leeward and Windward groups, in spite of the 
failure of such proposals in 1933. Some links are, however, being built 
up between all the colonies. For instance, there is the West Indian 
Conference, established in 1926, which meets in London and the West 
Indies alternately, to discuss matters of common interest. The Imperial 
College of Tropical Agriculture in Trinidad also serves all the colonies. 
The work of the Anglo-American Caribbean Commission, and the 
grants made by the Colonial Development and Welfare Fund, should 
greatly improve social and economic conditions in the West Indies, 
and pave the way for a more advanced political development, and 


probably for ultimate federation in a self-governing dominion. 
C. M. C. 


POLITICAL DEVELOPMENTS IN FRENCH NORTH AFRICA 


A Day-to-Day REcORD 

April 11.—Gen. Montgomery handed over the administration of 
Sfax to Col. Schmeltz, commander of the French military territory of 
southern Tunisia; Gen, Jurion was appointed Vice-Regent of Tunisia 
by Gen. Giraud. 

Apnil 15.—It was reported that Gen. Giraud had given instructions 
to all commanders of land, sea, and air forces to report to him by 
May 1 the names of all officers who had shown reluctance to fight on 
the Allied side because of their allegiance to Pétain. 

April 16.—Gen, Giraud stated that the French Army in N. Africa 
now numbered 400,000 men and he thought he would be able to take 
300,000 of them over to France. He wanted to recreate an army with 
men who knew how to fight and had the means to fight, and his only 
ambition was to enter liberated Metz as victor. 

April 19.—Publication of summary of Gen. Giraud’s memorandum 
toGen. de Gaulle. (see France.) 

The Councils General in Algeria met for the first time since 1940. 





OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


WESTERN EUROPE AND ATLANTIC 

Raiders appeared over East Anglia and the Thames Estuary 9 
several occasions, but no heavy attack developed, and the damage don 
was nowhere serious. On April 16 night, of some 16 aircraft whic 
crossed the coast (2 of which penetrated to London) 4 were destroye 
On the night of April 24 a few of the raiders reached the East Midlands 
one being brought down. 

Very heavy night attacks were made on Spezia (April 13 and 18) 
Stuttgart (April 14), 23 aircraft being lost, Pilsen (April 16) wherd 
great damage was done to the Skoda works, with 37 aircraft lost, Mann 
heim (April 16) 18 aircraft being lost, and Stettin, Rostock (the Heinke 
works), and Berlin (April 20) 31 aircraft being lost, while road and rai 
traffic in W. Germany, shipping off the coast, and power stations and 
other objectives in France and the Low Countries were also attacked at 
night and mines laid in enemy waters, the losses covering thes 
operations also. At Spezia an Italian destroyer was sunk. Day: 
light attacks included a very successful raid by B17s on the Fokker- 
Wolff factory at Bremen on April 17, when at least 63 German fighters 
trying to intercept were shot down and 16 Fortresses lost. Brest and 
Lorient were also heavily bombed on April 16, and other objectives 
included Abbeville, Caen, Brest, and St. Omer airfields, Ghent, Bruges 
railway yards, Cherbourg docks, Havre docks and airfield, Ostend, 
Haarlem, Tricqueville airfield, Zeebrugge, Dieppe, Paix, Courtrai, and 
locks near Calais, some of them being raided several times. In attacks 
on shipping several trawlers were set on fire, and 2, and also an E-boat, 
sunk. At least 25 enemy aircraft were destroyed during all these 
operations by day and night and in sweeps over the Channel and 41 
Allied aircraft lost, in addition to those missing on the nights of the 
heavy attacks on German cities and on Spezia. The total number of 
aircraft lost in the 3 months ending March 31 was 412. 

Naval actions included an attack on 9 E-boats off the East coast on 
April 15, in which 2 were set on fire and 4 others damaged, and the 
sinking of a supply ship and probably a second off the Dutch coast on 
April 19 night, the British vessels suffering no loss. On other occasions 
also serious damage was inflicted on enemy ‘patrol vessels and other 
craft. On April 20 the loss of the trawler Adonis was announced. 

On April 19 it was announced that U-boats attacking a convoy in 
the Atlantic had been engaged in a 4-day battle by aircraft which made 
19 attacks, several of which were believed to have been successful. 

The Germans claimed several successes against British m.t.b.s and 
gunboats, and the sinking of a destroyer and a tanker on April 13 night. 
They also announced (April 25) the sinking by a U-boat in the North 
Atlantic of the U.S. aireraft-carrier Ranger. This was at once cate- 
gorically denied in Washington. The Germans also reported successful 
attacks on an aero-engine factory at Chelmsford. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 
About the middle of April Axis activity in the air increased, and the 
Germans made frequent attacks on the areas, particularly rail centres, 
behind the Russian front. On April 12 both Kursk and Krasnodar were 
390 
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avily raided, and in the north many air attacks were made behind the 

pikhov River front. On April 13-15 also a series of ground attacks were 

unched on the Leningrad front, but these made no headway. Pressure 
4s also maintained in the Chuguyev and Balakleya sectors, but the 
yssians held firm, and after April 15 no further news was received of 

y heavy fighting on the Donetz. In the Lower Kuban area, where the 

rmans were strongly reinforced from the Crimea, violent fighting 

mtinued throughout the second half of the month, resulting in the 
yssians slowly closing in round the Axis bridgehead and south of 
jovorossisk. On April 24 the Russians stated that heavy losses had 
mpelled the Germans to cease their attacks for the time being. These 
4d been carried out with great violence for several days, with large 
umbers of Rumanian troops engaged, in a desperate attempt to 
event the Russians from reaching Krymskaya junction and so isolating 
ovorossisk as far as rail communication was concerned. Air support 

1 a considerable scale was stated to have played a large part in 
nabling the Russians to maintain the offensive in this sector, and 
jovorossisk was described as under almost continual bombing attacks 
swell as gunfire which prevented German shipping entering or leaving 
harbour. The Russians also succeeded in landing troops both on 
he shore just south of the port, and on the Sea of Azov coast near Tem- 
yuk, in an inlet of the sea. 

There were many indications of German preparations for the launch- 
ng of a large-scale offensive. In the Orel salient they were reported 
April 24) to be massing about 100 divisions, and 2 days later large 
movements were observed in the Byelgorod region. 

[he Russians bombed Ké6nigsberg on April 12, 14, and 17 nights, 
Danzig on April 14 and 17 nights, Tilsit on April 17 and 20 nights, and 
Insterburg junction (50 miles East of Kénigsberg) on April 22 night. 
Losses of Russian aircraft were very small. Russian figures of total 
losses were: for week ended April 17 302 German and 103 Russian 
lanes; and for week ended April 24, 381 German and 134 Russian. 
it sea a U-boat was sunk in the Black Sea and a large transport in the 
Barents Sea. , 

The Germans reported the defeat of all enemy attacks on the Kuban 
and the sinking of one steamer off the Rybachi Peninsula and another 
ithe Black Sea. They claimed the destruction of large numbers of air- 
waft, e.g. 48 Russian for the loss of 2 German on April 13, 60 for the 
ss of 2 on April 15, 178, for the loss of 11 on April 16 to 19, and 91 for 
the loss of 2 on April 20. 


; MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

Naples was bombed on April 11 and 12 and on 15 and 24 nights, 
while many attacks were made by British and U.S. aircraft on Palermo, 
‘atania, Empedocle, Trapani, Ragusa, Messina, Rossano, and other 
ports and airfields in Sicily, and on Porto Torres, Elmas, Monserrato, 
Arbatax and other objectives in Sardinia. Aircraft based on Malta also 
raided railways, etc. in southern Italy and objectives on Lampedusa and 
antellaria Islands. During all these operations, which were carried out 
mth very small losses, at least 55 Axis aircraft were destroyed, and very 
lany wrecked or damaged on the ground. 

On April 14 it was announced that the Greek submarine Katsonis 
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had sunk 2 ships in the Aegean Sea and the Dutch submarine Dolfijy 
fairly large supply ship. British destroyers sank 2 Italian destroyers, 
April 15 night off Sicily and on April 16 it was announced that sui 
marines had done well during the past 3 weeks and that over-all Allis 
losses of shipping supplying the armies in Tunisia had been less than 9 
per cent. In air raids on Palermo harbour also much damage was dog 
to shipping, and round the coasts of Sicily 3 supply ships were sunk } 
aircraft on April 22 and 23. On April 21 the loss of the submar 
Thunderbolt, the former Thetis, was announced; a week earlier the news , 
the loss in 1942 of the submarine depot-ship Medway was released. 

In an Italian raid on Haifa an April 23 night 1, and probably 
bombers were destroyed. 

On April 17 Gen. Eisenhower stated that since the Allied landing 
probably 50 per cent of the Axis shipping on its way to Africa had bee 
sunk. Up to April 3 Allied submarines had sunk 1 million tons in t 
Mediterreanean since the war began. 

The Italians reported the raids on Italy, Sicily, and Sardinia, ani 
admitted damage of some importance at Trapani, but claimed (April | 
the destruction of 10 raiders. They also claimed the sinking of 3 Britis 
submarines, and on April 21 announced a brilliant success over th 
Sicilian channel, where 60 British fighter aircraft were engaged by al 
inferior force of Italian fighters and 17 of them shot down. Italian losse 
for that and the previous day were given as 3 aircraft only. 


NORTH AFRICA 

In the general advance along nearly the whole front Sousse wa 
occupied on April 12 and the Fighting French pushed on east of thé 
Ousseltia Plain, taking nearly 1,000 prisoners, and occupied all th 
eastern dorsal north-west of Kairouan, making contact with the 8ti 
army on the Kairouan Plain. Some ground was gained also in th 
Mejez-el-Bab-Munchar sector, and in the advance eastward from Bo 
Arada the French captured the Jebel Mansour, only 10 miles south 
west of Pont de Fahs, on April 13. On April 14 the Ist Army took Jebe 
Ang, or Hill 668, 8 miles north-west of Mejez-el-Bab, and the Frencl 
stormed Jebel Sersouf, 15 miles south of Pont du Fahs, taking 40 
prisoners. Violent counter-attacks to recover both hills were beaten oft 


On April 15 it was announced that the total of prisoners taken sincé 
the break through on the Mareth Line was 30,000, of whom 7,000 weré 


Germans. 

On April 19 night the 8th Army attacked a ridge north-west 0 
Enfidaville and by 2 a.m. on April 20 all the first objectives had bee 
reached. Further west Jebel Garci was stormed and an advance of: 
miles made and during the day Enfidaville was occupied and 4 counter 


attacks repulsed. Next day Takrouna, an extremel+ strongly held villagé 


on the top of a hill, was taken, while on April 22 at 2 a.m. the Ist Arm 


also opened an attack from the Bou Arada region. By nightfall the 


troops were well east of the road to Goubellat and next day occuplé 
Goubellat village. East of Mejez-el-Bab violent Axis counter-attack 
were repulsed and Longstop Hill stormed, against desperate resistance 
and all occupied except the eastern slope. This was finally cleared 0 
April 25. 
Meanwhile, in the north the French pushed on 12 miles east of (4 
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rat and the Americans on the Sejenane-Mateur road made progress 
ome 9 miles east and north of Sejenane. By April 26 the Ist Army 
iad cleared the Goubellat Plain and defeated a strong force of Axis 
anks, and were pushing forward along the Kebir Valley to within a 
ew miles of Pont du Fahs, while the French, in liaison with the van- 

ard of the 8th Army, were advancing in the hills dominating the 

estern and southern approaches to Pont du Fahs, on which the 
‘ermans were retreating. The 8th Army occupied Jebel Terhouna, 
orth-west of Enfidaville, on April 23 night. The vital sector of the 

ont was now that north and south of the Kourzia Marsh, a 
ew miles N.W. of Pont du Fahs, and most of the Axis armour was 
oncentrated there. In heavy fighting all April 25, especially south of 
he marsh, many tanks were put out of action, making at least 70 
believed to have been disabled since April 23 inclusive. On April 26 
he French stormed Jebel Jerij, only a few miles south-west of Pont 

u Fahs, and also made progress further south-east in conjunction 

ith the 8th Army. 

In all these operations the forces were supported by round the clock 

mbing of Axis positions and communications. In the 24 hours of 
April 23-24 no less than 1,500 sorties were made by Allied aircraft, on 
he northern sector alone fighters carrying out several hundred. French 

mbers were now taking part, and heavily attacked La Marsa airfield, 
near Tunis. Bizerta docks and airfields and Tunis harbour were also 
raided. Ferryville docks, south of Bizerta, were stated (April 16) 
to have been completely put out of action by raids in March, but were 
bombed again. On April 18 the U.S. Air Force Commander stated that 
since the Mareth battle 519 Axis planes had been shot down and nearly 
double that number hit on the ground. Allied losses were 175 and less 
than 10 on the ground. 

On April 18 a formation of 100 JU 52s with escort was engaged just 
off the coast and 58 shot down; also 16 of the escorting fighters. Next 
day more were destroyed, and the final figures for the 2 days were 70 
JU 52s and 42 other aircraft destroyed for the loss of 23 Allied ’planes, 
including those engaged in bombing Axis airfields, transport, railways, 
tank concentrations, and shipping in the ports. Next night and on 
April 20 day 27 more Axis ’planes were destroyed, for the loss of 8. 
On April 22 a formation of 31 ME 323s, the largest aircraft in the war 
capable of carrying 130 fully equipped men, was engaged off the coast 
and all of them destroyed, together with 11 of their escort, Allied losses 
being 4 aircraft only. Altogether over 300 enemy aircraft were destroyed 
i the period. Allied losses were 95, including those missing over the 
Mediterranean. Raids were made on Algiers and Tripoli, but no 
“rious damage was reported. 

On April 17 Gen. Eisenhower stated that U.S. casualties in the Gafsa- 
Maknassy sector were 5,372, of whom 903 were killed and 859 missing. 
He added that thenceforward the advance to Tunis and Bizerta would 
ke slow, laborious, and costly. On April 20 it was announced that a 
‘argo of equipment for the French Army had been safely landed in 
Algeria, sufficient for 12 divisions. On April 26 figures were published 
of the Axis losses between Jan. 1 and April 15, showing casualties as 
6,000, of whom 36,000 were prisoners; tanks captured or wrecked, 250; 
suns, 425; vehicles, 3,000; and aircraft, over 1,000. 
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The Germans sented the repulse of many Allied attacks and 
success of their own counter-attacks, with the capture of many prisone 
They also claimed that between April 1 and 15 over 200 Allied tank 
were destroyed and much destruction done by the Luftwaffe. On April 
they reported fierce fighting the previous day on the south-east flan 
of their positions, where a British attack reached its climax early og 
April 20. The Axis guns, from elevated positions, had silenced sever; 
howitzer batteries and forced others to withdraw, and the British ha; 
retired, leaving behind many casualties and extensive supplies. Air 
craft also intervened and though the British attacked again in th 
evening, they were finally driven back. On April 26, however, the 
admitted Axis withdrawals in 3 sectors. 


PACIFIC AREA 

The Allied air offensive was maintained against the princip, 
Japanese island bases, and many heavy attacks were made on Rabaul 
Kahili, Ballale, Vila, Gasmata, Wewak, now the largest enemy base 
Lae, Mubo, Finschafen, Dobo, Ubili, Cape Gloucester, Hansa Bay 
miles N.W. of Madang), Arawe (N. Britain), Munda, Rekata Bay 
Kavieng (N. Treland), the Kei and Ara Is., Kupang and ‘other position 
in Timor, and Kendari, in the Celebes. Heavy losses were inflicted 0 
enemy aircraft, e.g. on ‘April 13 52 were destroyed, and Japanese rai 
on Port Moresby and Milne Bay were very costly to the enemy. In 
days’ attacks on these two places over 100 raiders were shot down an 
on one other day at Milne Bay 30 out of 80-100 were shot out of action 
At Rabaul a Japanese submarine was sunk, in Hansa Bay 2 large carg 
ships probably sunk and another left on fire, and in Rekata Bay 
steamer sunk. On April 15 a convoy approaching Wewak was attacked 
2 ships sunk and 2 others badly damaged, submarines reported t! 
sinking of 5 vessels and damage to a destroyer and a transport, an 
bombers sank a fuel ship off Wewak, sank a large cargo ship at Kavieng 
and left another sinking in the Shortlands area. On April 25 4 
attack on a large convoy 300 miles N.W. of Wewak was announced 
but results were not observed and the vessels steamed out of bombet 
range towards the Palau Is. 

On April 15 it was stated officially in Australia that a large enem 
combat fleet was being assembled in the Truk area, Caroline Is., an 
a group of merchant shipping totalling some 250,000 tons at Rabau 
On April 24 it was added that the enemy were believed to have 20),'"* 
troops ready for action on the islands north of Australia. 

On April 23 a report of a Japanese raid on Funafuti, Ellice |s 
was the first indication that these islands were in Allied occupation 
Nauru, in the Gilbert Is., was also raided (April 21) and 5 or more 0 
the raiders shot down. 

U.S. bombers made many heavy attacks on Kiska, e.g. 10 on Apm 
13, 8 on April 14, 13 on April 15, 10 on April 16, 9 on both 17th an 
18th, and 15 on April 19. Attu was also bombed: 

On April 16 it was announced that Allied casualties in New Guine 
up to March 31 were 4,554 killed and missing and 5,977 wounded 
Japanese losses were estimated at about 38,000. 


Sino-Japanese War. On April 26 the Chinese reported a Japanes 
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iensive with some 40,000 men to drive the Chinese out of the Taihsing 
fountains, on the border of S.E. Shansi and northern Honan. Losses 
ere heavy on both sides. 

BURMA AND THE INDIAN OCEAN 

In the middle of April the British forward positions were consolidated 
overing the approaches to Maungdaw and Buthidaung. On April 20 
+ was announced that the British forces had withdrawn on the coast 
rom Hitswe and also from the Taungmaw area to positions below 
Buthidaung. Japanese gun fire was now dominating the Mayu River, 
und Donbaik had to be evacuated, an operation in which Brigadier 
(avendish was reported to have been taken prisoner. In the air, raids 
were made on the Akyab villages and on airfields and rail junctions at 
\andalay, Naba, Paletwa, Pinbaw, Mogaung, Thazi, Katha, Meiktila, 
and Wuntho. U.S. aircraft also bombed Walabum and Sumprabum 
in the north, and Rangoon and the Thilawa refineries. 

On April 13 the Japanese announced that up to April 10 north of 
Akyab British losses were 4,200 killed and 516 taken prisoner, with 56 
guns, 50 armoured cars, and 77 motor vehicles destroyed or captured, 
and 566 aircraft destroyed or disabled. Japanese losses were 422 men 
and 46 aircraft. On April 25 the British losses were announced, i.e. 
392 killed (of whom 171 British) and 1,017 missing in 4 months. 





CHRONOLOGY 


ALBANIA 

April 14.—It was learned that 20 Italian officials had been killed , 
seriously wounded by an explosion recently in a Government office ; 
Tirana, and that more than 200 Albanians had been seized as hostagd 
for offences against the occupation authorities. 

Gen. Pariani was appointed Lt.-Gov. of Albania. 


ARGENTINA 


A pril 13.—The Finance Minister sent a note to the privately-owne 
railways (mostly British-owned), refusing their request of Jan. 18 to} 
allowed to transfer funds to Britain at the official buying rate of | 
pesos to the £ instead of 17 pesos. 

April 14.—The Governor of Buenos Aires Province resigned owing 
to disagreement with President Castillo on foreign and internal policy 

The Foreign Minister stated in a broadcast, on Pan-Americag 
Day, that the Argentine policy of neutrality arose from th 
country’s desire to avoid “‘sterile moments” in her constant effort {( 
improve the moral and material conditions of her people. He use 
President Roosevelt’s description of Buenos Aires in 1936 as thé 
“capital of peace” to show that the President had evidently sensed tha 
the city’s centuries of social culture had been built up under thé 
protection of a tradition of peace. He denied that their neutrality wz 
rooted in timidity, and stated that Argentina was faithfully maintain 
ing the principles of Pan-American unity and intended to continue he 
policy of ‘‘friendly, disinterested continental co-operation”. Therefor 
the Government would ensure that there would be no weakening 0 
“the effective collaboration which Argentina gives to her brothe 
peoples who fight the battles of the ideals of peace’. 

April 21.—The Minister of Finance decreed that the Central Bani 
should control during war-time all movements of funds to or fro 
foreign countries and of funds in Argentina belonging to owners abroad 

April 23.—It was learned that in a recent speech by the Ambassado 
to Britain, in Buenos Aires, he stated that more than 1,000 Argentine 
volunteers were serving in the British armed forces. 


AUSTRALIA 

April 13.—Gen. Blamey told the press that the Japanese wer 
massing nearly 200,000 men to the N. of Australia and an air force 
larger than that with which they started the New Guinea campaign. 
The events of the previous week showed that they intended to try to 
outnumber the Allies in the air and on land, and the outcome of the 
struggle for air control during the coming few weeks would be highly 
important. If they won control of the air they could easily move to 
the offensive, and he said that their great capacity for concentrating 
their power had always been underestimated in America and Europe. 

April 14.—Mr. Curtin said it -appeared that the Japanese were 
contemplating further attacks against the Solomons and in New Guinea, 
and said that ‘it would be sheer illusion to assume that the recetl 
reverses which Japan has experienced in the north have caused any 
fundamental change in the Japanese war plans”; these reverses had 
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y caused her to realize that her attacks against these positions must 
»on a heavier scale. 
Gen. MacArthur said, in a statement, that the control of the sea- 
es in the W. Pacific and of the outer approaches to Australia no 
mger depended solely, or even primarily, on naval power, but on air 
wer operating from land bases held by ground troops or supported 
: naval power, and that Australia’s first line of defence was her 
omber line. The range of the Allied air force over the waters round 
ystralia marked a stretch of ‘no man’s sea’’ which was the measure 
her safety, and if the Allies lost control of the air the naval forces 
ould not save them. The threat to Australia, therefore, did not 
quire a great initial local concentration of naval striking power, but 
quired rather an efficient concentration of land-based aviation. 
Dr. Evatt’s statement to the press in Washington. (see U.S.A.) 
April 18.—Mr. Curtin stated in a broadcast that though it was true 
hat every time danger loomed against Australia the sequel was a 
mashing blow against the Japanese, it was also true that these blows 
posed a strain on Australian resources which at times came peril- 
usly near to exhaustion point. For example, during the Japanese 
httack in the previous week on Milne Bay, the Japanese, by sheer 
eight of numbers, managed to get on to the target and stay there until 
eir objective of smashing shipping was attained. Therefore, Austra- 
ia's part in a holding war, imposed on her by the decisions of the 
asablanca conference, meant that her resources would be used up in 
any cases, worn out in many instances, and strained to a serious extent 
others. He continued, “To our Allies I say that the Australian 
overnment accepts global strategy, in so far as it conditions 
Australia’s employment as an offensive base until Hitler is beaten; 
but it does not accept a flow of war material, notably aircraft, that 
does not measure up to the requirements of a holding war’’. 


BERMUDA 


April 19.—The Refugee Conference opened and was attended by 
Mr. Richard Law, Mr. Peake, and Mr. Hall for the British Government, 
and Dr. Dodds, Mr. Sol Bloom, and Senator Scott Lucas for the U.S.A. 
Mr. Law said there was no doubt that the German Government had 
embarked upon a deliberate policy of extermination of minorities, 
political, religious, and racial, which were conceived by the Nazis to 
stand in the way of their insane ambitions. This persecution would be 
ended only when victory had been achieved, and it was of the utmost 
importance that the persecuted peoples themselves should understand 
this truth, and not be betrayed by false or premature hopes into the 
belief that aid was coming to them, when in fact it was not possible to 
give immediate succour. If they lost the war the persecution of the 
peoples of Europe would be intensified a thousandfold. There were a 
umber of things they might attempt to alleviate their condition, but 
ifany one of those things were to postpone by a month the achievement 
of victory they would be doing an ill-service to those very people they 
wished to help. 

While they were still fighting for their lives any solution was bound 
to be limited, but they hoped to be able to do two things: where joint 
action was possible they might hope to lay the foundations for this; 
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and where other countries were involved—inevitably they we 
involved—they might be able to work out some basis for wider inte 
national discussion with a view to wider international action. 

Dr. Dodds said the war had had a twofold effect upon the refugg 
situation; it had not only deepened the miseries of the peoples und 
German rule and increased the difficulties of any attempt to relic 
their suffering, but had also created a wider problem of other populg 
tions and individuals who were in a plight calling for all possib 
sympathy and active assistance. Much could be done despite limit 
tions, but one thing was certain: the problem was too great for soluti 
by Britain and America alone, and the co-operation of others must } 
solicited. 


BULGARIA 

April 15.—The President of the Foreign Affairs Committee { 
Parliament was assassinated. It was learned that Germany had recent 
sent 10,000 tons of sugar and 40,000 tons of rye to Bulgaria with t! 
promise of other goods to follow. 

April 18.—Paris radio stated that 13 people had been sentenced t 
death at Sofia for “speculation in textiles’. 

April 26.—It was learned that Spissarevski, the former commerci 
attaché at Alexandria, had been arrested, and that Dimitrov, a 
officer in the service of the Luftwaffe in Sofia, had been assassinated 


CANADA 

April 19.—The Prime Minister, speaking at Toronto, emphasize 
that the supreme task of the war was the destruction of the milita 
might of Germany, and that could be accomplished only on Germa 
soil. The Canadian forces in Britain had grown into an army of 2 cor 
with an appropriate proportion of armoured formations, and had bee 
the means of holding in Western Europe forces many times their siz 
““If’’, he went on, “our forces oversea have remained so largely and fors 
long within the British Isles, . . . this has been due entirely to the com 
sidered judgment and advice of those concerned with the strategic 
direction of the war. It has not been because of any restrictiol 
imposed by the Government of Canada. War strategy must be planne¢ 
as a whole.” 

He disclosed that the total strength of the services was now ove 
700,000, of which 435,000 were in the Army (190,000 in Britain), and 
200,000 in the Air Force. 22,000 women were also in uniform. It wa 
an open secret that the continent would be invaded; also that the Ger 
mans must surrender unconditionally on German soil. ‘There is to} 
no other surrender’, he went on; “‘when the hour of supreme efi0 
comes each of the contending forces will know that one of them mus 
yield or die. That hour will also decide whether civilization itself 1s ‘4 
live or die’. He also pointed out that successful control of the sub 
marine menace was a necessary prelude to any successful invasiol 0 
Europe. 


CHINA é 
April 19—The Government appropriated $120 million for relié 
work in Honan, and promised farmers a rice loan of $100 million. 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

April 23.—Visit of Father Tiso, the Prime Minister, to Germany. 
see Germany.) 

April 25.—President Benes broadcast a call to his people to be 
prepared for “new decisive military events very soon”, and appealed 
to Czech workers in Germany and all other Czechs to prepare lists of 
traitors, Gestapo agents, German officials, soldiers, and others who had 
committed crimes against the Czech people, so that they could be 
punished. He said that Hungary was seeking to make contact with the 
Allies and to betray Germany, that Bulgaria was waiting for the 
appropriate moment to change her front, that Finland never ceased to 
send messages to the Allies saying that she was ready to stop the war, 
that Rumania would probably be the first to slip away from the Axis, 
and that Italy’s last Government*change was caused by the discovery 
ofa plot to get her out of the hands of the Germans. 


DENMARK 

April 17.—It was learned that the German commander, contrary 
to Danish law, had introduced penal servitude as a punishment for 
sabotage, and threatened culprits with the death penalty. 


ECUADOR 
April 19.—Vice-President Wallace arrived at Guayaquil. 


EGYPT 

April 14.—Two of the 5 British cargo steamers transferred to Turkey 
as a result of the Adana meeting arrived at Egyptian ports to await 
Turkish crews. 

April 21.—Mr. Casey told the press, on his return from a visit to 
Jerusalem, Baghdad, and Teheran, that there were still problems in 
Persia but that he was very hopeful of a progressively better situation 
later on. One of the main problems of the’ Middle East Supply Council 
was to rationalize the grain situation, and he said that Egypt and Iraq, 
which had surpluses, had been very helpful in providing grain for the 
rest of the Middle East. 

April 23.—About 300 British prisoners of war arrived in Alexandria 
from Italy for repatriation. 


FINLAND 

April 15.—Swedish reports stated that the Government had 
demanded that the Germans should withdraw the “voluntary” 
lumbergangs of Norwegians employed in N. Finland in forests bought 
nominally by the Quisling administrations. 

The German Minister of Finance was reported to have visited Finland 
and seen President Ryti. 

A pril 23.—Stockholm reports stated that most of the members of the 
staff of the U.S. Legation in Helsinki had arrived in Stockholm. Also 
that the Finnish Foreign Minister, Ramsay, had been summoned to 
Germany recently to see Ribbentrop. 

April 25.—Swedish reports of U.S. offer to act as intermediary 
between Finland and Russia. (see U.S.A.) 
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FRANCE 

April 14.—An analysis of a memorandum drawn up by Gen. Girayd 
in connexion with his negotiations with Gen. de Gaulle and brought to 
London by Gen. Catroux was published in London. The memorandum 
provided for the setting up of a “French Council for Overseas Terr 
tories’ to manage French territories and France’s share in the war, unt] 
it eventually handed over its powers to a provisional Government to be 
instituted in accordance with French law. Under it would be a limited 
Executive Committee. It would also have to maintain contact with 
occupied France, and aid and co-ordinate resistance. This central 
organization would be composed of governors, residents, and com- 
missioners, responsible for administration, and a limited executive 
would carry out the Council’s decisions and deal with current affairs. As 
France was progressively freed the C.-in-C. would maintain order 
through military nominees until other measures could be taken. 

The proposed French Council for Overseas Territories would obtain 
recognition by the Allies as the guardian of French interests, centralize 
all financial matters, deal with the formation and equipment of a single 
army to take part in Allied operations, and ensure the participation of 
the French Command in the work of an inter-Allied General Staff. As 
France was freed the Council-General (Provincial Advisory Body) 
would be reconstituted in each département to help the committee, but 
councillors who had collaborated with the enemy would be excluded. 
After all the départements had been freed, the Council would apply the 
law of Feb. 15, 1872, under which, if it were impossible for Parliament 
to meet, an Assembly would be formed by delegates elected in secret 
by the Councils-General, and this Assembly would appoint a provisional 
Government to act until a National Assembly could be elected. This 
provisional Government would have authority over the C.-in-C., and 
the Assembly would arrange for a General Election as soon as possible. 

April 15.—The National Committee in London issued a statement 
that it had drawn up the text of a Note regarding Gen. Giraud’s 
memorandum in reply to the National Committee’s memorandum of Feb. 
23. The National Committee noted with satisfaction that agreement 
could now be reached on certain basic principles, while several impor- 
tant points remained to be clarified. Gen. Catroux was to return to 
Algiers without delay, and it was stated that the Committee still con- 
sidered it necessary that Gen. de Gaulle should go to Algiers accom- 
panied by several national commissioners, “the unity of the French 
Empire in the war being an imperious and urgent national necessity’. 
The statement concluded,. “The National Committee is more convinced 
than ever that the unity of the Empire must be brought about as rapidly 
as possible, and in conformity with the principles which have guided 
the action of Fighting France in the war since June 18, 1940”. 

A pril 16.—Vichy radio announced that Cherbourg, Dieppe, Le Havre, 
and St. Malo were to come under German orders for the evacuation 0! 
children and “unnecessary” persons from French coastal towns; May ! 
was announced as the final date for evacuation from Cherbourg and 
May 3 from Dieppe. Paris radio stated that several thousand people 
had been evacuated from St. Nazaire to districts inside France. 

Adm. Robert, Commissioner for Martinique and Guadaloupe, stated 
in a letter to the Associated Press that he was willing to join the fight 
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yainst the Axis, provided that this would not force him into open 
rebellion against ‘‘the French Government’’, that the Allies would per- 
mit the Fighting French to form a unity under one authority vested with 
sovereign rights, instead of continuing to entrust the representation of 
France to two parties headed by Gen. de Gaulle and Gen. Giraud, and 
that by joining the struggle he would still continue to safeguard the 
interests of the French Antilles. 

April 17.—~Gen. Giraud, in agreement with Gen. de Gaulle, asked 
the League of Nations to consider France’s withdrawal in 1941 as 
invalid, as it occurred at a time when France was deprived of her 
sovereign rights. 

April 18.—Fighting French H.Q. in London stated that during the 
frst fortnight of February guerrillas in France killed more than 50 
Germans and seriously wounded several hundred, carried out 11 grenade 
attacks on German premises, and destroyed many railway coaches, 
7 locomotives, 28 lorries, 400 tons of straw, and 3,000 gallons of petrol. 

Algiers radio reported that the Vichy Government had announced 
that French war prisoners refusing to work in German factories were 
to be court martialled. 3 

April 19.—A summary was published of Gen. Giraud’s memo: sent 
toGen. de Gaulle on April 1. This gave very much the same particulars 
as the analysis issued in London on April 14. 

Publication of summary of Gen. Giraud’s Memorandum of April 1. 
(see Political developments in N. Africa.) 

April 21.—The text of the Note drawn up by the National Committee 
in London, in reply to Gen. Giraud’s memorandum, was published. 
After noting that agreement existed on certain essential points, the 
Note enumerated the following observations: (1) the abolition of 
Vichy legislation should be complete, organizations inspired by totalitar- 
ian ideology, such as the Légion des Combattants, should be immediately 
dissolved, and the principal posts of direction should not be confided 
tomen who had had a personal responsibility in the capitulation and 
collaboration with the enemy; (2) at the time of liberation depart- 
mental administration could not be appointed by the military authority, 
but the prefectoral or police authority should come from the central 
authority; (3) this central authority which was to exercise French 
sovereignty in liberated territory, to represent the interests of the 
nation abroad, and to direct the total war effort of France, was to act 
not only in the name and on behalf of the Empire, but of the whole 
nation. It should therefore have the role of the governmental organi- 
zation; complete distinction should be made between it and executive 
administrative organs such as governors, residents-general, etc., who 
were subordinate to it and responsible to it through the intermediary 
or ministerial departments. However, a Consultative Imperial Council, 
composed of residents-general, governors, and competent persons, would 
advise on general problems affecting the life, administration, and 
defence of the Empire; the Cs.-in-C. should be subordinated to the 
central authority and could not be part of it, as this would be contrary 
to the law of 1938 bearing on the organization of the nation in times of 
war; (4) a legal council should decide on the legality of decrees and 
administrative decisions in accordance with the procedure of l’excés de 
pouvoir, and a national consultative council should also be formed to 
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provide Frenchmen with a means of expressing their views so far as js 
possible in the existing circumstances; (5) a provisional centraj 
authority should be re-formed to comprise the essential ministeria] 
departments, whose heads would have, provisionally, the individual and 
collective functions normally exercised by Ministers. The choice and 
functions of these persons should be discussed and settled on French 
soil between Frenchmen. The National Committee considered it neces. 
sary that its President and several of its members should go to Algiers 
for further discussions. 

April 23.—Swiss reports stated that 35 members of the Belgian 
Fascists and other extreme Right organizations had been killed in 
Paris recently, and members of these were advised not to wear their 
party badges in the city unless in large groups, and, if possible, to 
remain indoors after nightfall. 

April 24.—It was learned that up to March 1 about 300,000 French- 
men had been deported to work in Germany, that in March more than 
100,000 were taken, and 40,000 a week in the first fortnight of April. 

April 25.—Algiers radio broadcast an appeal on behalf of the 
“National Front for the liberation of France’ to all Frenchmen in 
France to make May 1 “Sabotage Day’’, and to do all they could to 
stop production. 

The Secretary of the French Legion at Marseilles was assassinated. 


GERMANY 
April 13.—Wireless stations throughout the country and German- 


occupied Europe announced that all European peoples must now 
realize more and more that they were joining in the defensive war, not 
merely for Germany, but for all Europe. This would be ‘“‘the first 
combined achievement of the European continent on such a scale’. 
The Hitler-Mussolini meeting was declared to have “laid emphasis on 
the determination of both nations after final victory to establish a new 
system, to offer all European nations a secure existence in an atmos- 
phere of justice and co-operation’’, and the Allies were described as 
‘Powers alien to Europe, driven on by their desire to make European 
countries their prey’. Transocean Agency stated that the meeting had 
laid the basis for “the establishment of European Socialism’, and it 
was declared in a broadcast that the Axis purpose was to set up “a 
system of just social equality’. 

April 14.—Hitler’s H.Q. announced that Hitler had _ received 
Antonescu, the Rumanian Premier, on April 12 for discussions on 
“the general political situation and problems of the common fight 
against the Allies”. Ribbentrop and Keitel took part in the conversa- 
tions, and it was stated that Hitler and Antonescu reaffirmed ‘their 
determination not to deviate from their fight against their enemies, 
and to continue the battle with the mobilization of all forces until 
complete victory had been won’’. The Rumanian people would wage 
the fight side by side with the Axis Powers till final victory, it was 
stated, and ‘‘this historic contribution to the liberation of Europe will 
create the basis for the safeguarding of the future of the Rumanian 
nation’. Antonescu was accompanied by the Chief of his Military 
Cabinet and officers of the Rumanian General Staff; the German 
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Ambassador in Bucharest and the German general attached to the 
Rumanian High Command took part in the meetings. 

Swedish reports stated that 19 death sentences had been passed, 
13 on Austrians on charges of activity directed ‘‘against the security 
of the Reich’, 1 for listening to the foreign radio, and 5 in Berlin for 
smuggling and black market activity. 

April 15.—Visit of Finance Minister to Finland. Finnish demand 
for withdrawal of Norwegian lumbergangs from N. Finland. (see 
Finland. 

It a learned that all men in the 43 to 46 classes had been called up 
for military service. 

April 16.—The Transocean Agency announced .that the director of 
the designing department of the Rheinmetall Krupp company stated 
on April 15 that the illegal manufacture of arms began in Germany in 
/921, when the construction of big guns was taken up most carefully. 
lt was kept secret from the Inter-allied Control Commissions, and the 
vigantic development of artillery weapons during the years before the 
war was due to the secret preparatory work of the department. 

Dieckhoff, formerly Ambassador in Washington, was appointed 
Ambassador in Madrid. 

Goebbels stated in Das Reich that the German people could no longer: 
turn back or even hesitate. They now saw the war soberly and realis- 
tically, with no illusions. They must, however, concede the right of the 
Government to make a mistake, for no one could have foreseen how 
the war would go. In 1918 the greatest misfortune of the German 
people was its straightforward abdication, and if Germany failed a 
second time it would mean perdition. 

April 17.—Von Weizsacker, senior Under-Secretary at the Foreign 
Office, was appointed Ambassador to the Vatican, and succeeded at the 
Foreign Office by Steengracht, formerly chief A.D.C. to Ribbentrop. 
Gauss, head of the legal department of the Foreign Office, was given 
mbassadorial rank, and Woermann was appointed Ambassador to 
Nanking. 

It was announced that Regent Horthy of Hungary had been received 
by Hitler at his H.Q. on April 16 for two days for conferences at which 
Ribbentrop, Keitel, and the Hungarian Chief of Staff were present. 
lt was stated that ‘‘the Fiihrer and the Regent expressed their firm 
determination to continue the war against Bolshevism and its Anglo- 
American allies unwaveringly until final victory is won’’ and that the 
Hungarian people would ‘“‘fight side by side with their allies united in- 
the tripartite pact until this menace to our peoples has been com- 
pletely eliminated”’. ‘‘It will mobilize all its forces for this end’, the 
statement continued, ‘‘for the liberation of Europe, and for the security 
of the life of the Hungarian nation’’. 

April 18.—The wireless reported a week-end gathering of the chief 
propaganda officials, at which Goebbels had demanded a stiffening of 
morale on the home front in preparation for stern tests. He said the 
Axis Powers were in possession of all the assets required for victory, 
ina struggle which became increasingly harder the longer it lasted. 

April 19.—Goebbels, speaking in Berlin, said the German people 
were celebrating the Fiihrer’s 54th birthday (next day) in a particularly 
serious mood. The war had reached its hardest stage so far, and the 
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end or a way out of its burdens and sufferings were at present nowhere 
in sight. This war, unlike those of the past, was of a distinctly national 
and racial character, and the people in it knew too well that this time 
it was not a more or less important or insignificant frontier question 
that was at stake, but national life itself. 

After saying that “the Fiihrer represents for all of us the image of 
the German people’, he referred to the physical effect of the war op 
him and said “‘the furrows of hardness, determination, and all the deep 
suffering for the people, and, in a broader sense, for humanity, oj 
endurance and sacrifice, of bitterness and of strain have become mazi- 
fest to every eye’. He compared this with “‘the impudent grin which 
the present chief of British policy assumes when he appears in public’, 
and said this showed which of the two was most satisfied with war, and 
consequently who wanted and provoked it; ‘‘the face alone reveals the 
guilty man’’. He also said that ‘““The German people often complain 
that the Fihrer, although the decisive factor in the whole of the 
political and military trend of events, is almost completely hidden 
behind his work. A more eloquent contrast could not be found to the 
practice of the everyday nonentities in the enemy camp who miss no 
opportunity of showing themselves in the full brilliance of the foot- 
lights to the world”’. 

GG6ring, in an Order of the Day to the armed forces, said, ‘“‘Comrades, 
we salute the first soldier of the Reich’’, and after declaring that they 
would show to the world their knowledge that their arms could not be 
conquered and their certainty of the eternal greatness of Germany, 
he went on, “In the difficult time of war the German nation implores 
the Almighty to give protection and blessing to the Fiihrer and his 
work ...In the firm hand of the Fiihrer lies Germany’s fate . . . For 
decades the life of the Fiihrer has meant the most strenuous service 
for the nation... He never allows himself to rest, and the most 
superhuman burden of work is weighing upon him. To-day the issue 
is between victory and annihilation. The time of the most severe 
trials for the nation and for every single German has come’’. 

Protest by Swedish Government against action of merchantman in 
firing on a Swedish submarine. (see Sweden.) 

Swedish reports stated that Adm. Canaris, Chief of the Secret Ser- 
vice, had been dismissed by Hitler at the instigation of Himmler, 
and succeeded by Kaltenbrunner, Heydrich’s successor in the Gestapo. 

April 20.—The wireless announced that Hitler had received Quisling 
on April 19, and “‘in a long conversation, marked by complete mutual 
confidence, questions of the European battle for existence were dis- 
cussed. In this discussion the mutual agreement in the appraisal of the 
topics dealt with was again evident. The unshakable determination to 
stand together in the struggle for the continuance of European culture 
and freedom, for the individual life of the nations of the European 
continent, and for the greater Teutonic aims was expressed. This 
struggle is to be continued by mobilizing all forces until the complete 
elimination of the Bolshevist plutocratic menace has been carried to 4 
victorious conclusion’’. Himmler, Bormann, and Terboven were preset. 

The chief of the Press Department of the Wilhelmstrasse said, 


“Nothing is known in Berlin of a démarche by the Spanish Gover 


ment regarding peace meditation or anything like it. No one..: 
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thinks of peace, but only of victory, and when we say victory we 
mean a victory without compromise.” 

April 21.—M. Blum was reported to have been sent to Sachsenhausen 
concentration Camp. 

The military commentator, Sertorius, stated in a broadcast that the 
new stage of the Tunisian battle was characterized by enormous Allied 
superiority on land and in the air. The Axis had no equivalent of the 
vast Allied reinforcements of munitions and other war materials con- 
santly being brought up, and the fighting for Tunisia therefore re- 
mained a rather unequal struggle. The Allies would, however, have to 
make very many bloody sacrifices, he said. 

April 23.—Swedish reports stated that the Finnish Foreign Minister 
had recently been summoned to see Ribbentrop. It was also learned 
that Quisling and Father Tiso, the “People’s Leader”’ of Slovakia, had 
also been received by Hitler at his H.Q. It was announced that Hitler 
and Quisling had reached agreement on “common Greater Germanic 
aims’. Tiso was accompanied by the Slovak Prime Minister, and the 
Ministers of the Interior and Defence. 

The Wilhelmstrasse issued instructions to the press on the subject 
of gas warfare, ordering them to recall the former unequivocal binding 
declarations in official German quarters, emphasizing that these still 
held good. The press was also told to emphasize the “provocative, 
character’ of the British warning on this subject. 

Berlin radio stated that the Government had rejected Sweden's 
protest against the action of a German merchant vessel in firing on a 
Swedish submarine, on the ground that the submarine had acted as 
though she were preparing to attack. ; 

Goebbels stated in Das Reich that front-line conditions prevailed in 
towns in-W. Germany, and because of their heavier duties these front 
areas were justified in claiming greater rights, without which it would 
be difficult for them to bear the air war much longer. The nerves of the 
men at the front were being strained by the fact that their families 
were also in danger, and the war was gaining quite a different aspect 
for them, when, although fighting, they were no longer in a position to 
protect their families. In W. Germany people were short of sleep and 
felt abnormal hunger, and this adversity would have to be fought at the 
expense of those territories which were never raided. It was imperative 
that families frequently bombed out and finally evacuated should be 
received with the utmost kindness. 

A broadcast statement announced that the German people would 
approve the precedent established by the Japanese in executing some 
of the U.S. airmen who bombed non-military objectives in Tokyo as the 
‘proper answer to a form of aerial warfare which the Anglo-Americans 
have made their standard pattern, in the belief that they can wear 
down the home front of the Axis countries”’. 

_ April 24.—Further Swedish protest against German minelaying in 
Swedish waters. (see Sweden.) 


GREAT BRITAIN 

April 13.—Mr. Churchill stated in the House of Commons, in reply to 
questions on shipping Josses, that “‘viewing the battle against the 
U-boats as a whole, we are more than holding our own”’. 
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Mr. Eden received Gen. Catroux. 

The Ministry of Home Security announced that during March 2 
civilians were killed and 439 seriously injured in air raids. 

Oil supplied for refuelling U.S. warships under reciprocal Lend-lease 
(see U.S.A.) 

April 14.—The Minister to the Vatican arrived in London. 

The Foreign Office announced that, in fulfilment of their obligations 
under the Prisoners-of-War Convention, the Government had arranged 
for a second repatriation of 700 British and Dominion sick and wounded 
and 940 protected persons in exchange for 2,255 sick and wounded 
Italians, and 4,210 Italian protected persons. 

Transfer of 5 cargo ships to Turkey. (see Egypt.) 

April 15.—The Lord Privy Seal stated in the House of Lords, iy 
reply to a debate on plans for post-war international security, that an 
attempt to impose on free nations the dictation of an arbitrary inter- 
national authority was illogical and was bound to fail. One of the 
strongest passions at present was the feeling of nationality and the 
desire for independence, and the object must be to obtain respect for 
the decisions of any new international authority by consent and not by 
compulsion. It was not necessary to draw from the failure of the 
League of Nations the conclusion that any international peace system 
.to be effective must be universal; what was essential was that it should 
be more powerful than any potential aggressor and should contain all 
the nations inspired by the principles for which it stood, particularly 
those nations which controlled the raw materials without which modem 
war was impossible. It must contain the British Empire, the U.S.A. 
Russia, and China; and Germany, Italy, and Japan should not be 
members until they had shown by deeds and not words that they wer 
animated by the principles of freedom and justice. 

The third essential requisite for a successful international peace 
system was that there must be behind it the backing of an overwhelm- 
ing armed force, for the previous 20 years had shown that it was no use 
embarking on economic sanctions unless they were prepared to proceed 
to military action. Lastly, there must be provision to enable the men- 
bers to consult together at the earliest moment on any development in 
the international situation likely to lead to a breach of the peace. He 
gave an assurance that, having restored independence to the occupied 
countries, the British Government intended to collaborate with them to 
secure economic conditions which would enable them to thrive, an 
intended that the new international society should give security and 
freedom. He could not accept the assumption that the armed forces 
of Britain had never been used except for the defence of purely selfish 
British interests, and in any case the main interest of Britain was 
the maintenance of peace, and it was to that that the policy of Brita 
and the other United Nations would be directed. . 

The British Government had, for some time, been in consultation 
with the other Governments established in London regarding both 
political and economic matters, and he said it was better to proceed 
by means of inter-governmental negotiations. The new international 
system would only endure if there was the closest collaboration and 
mutual understanding between the 4 great Powers, and if by any ev! 
chance a rift came between them the world would relapse into cha°. 
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Mr. Churchill stated in Parliament that considerable success had 
attended the recent intensive bombing of the U-boat bases at Lorient 
and St. Nazaire; the object of the attacks had been to cause dislocation 
to repair transport and power facilities afforded to U-boats, though 
some damage had also been done to the submarine shelters. 

The Secretary for the Colonies stated at the end of a debate in the 
House of Commons on the W. Indies that, to a limited degree, there was 
an opportunity for secondary industries there, of such a character that 
markets would be available for them in the islands which would carry 
them as an economic unit, or were connected with the staple products 
of the islands. Important as agriculture, secondary industries, and the 
cash crop industries were, they must be dovetailed into each other, since 
the colonies could not afford to do without any of them. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer was putting among the claims on the public purse 
increased grants for colonial development in the future. He accepted 
the principle of the need at the Colonial Office for some machinery to 
get advice on the great principles of economic development. 

April 16.—Mr. Eden presided over a conference of the Foreign 
Ministers of all the Allied Governments in London. 

A White Paper on national income was published (Cmd. 6438). 

Mr. Eden received Gen. de Gaulle. 

April 18.—Mr. Churchill sent a message of congratulations to the 
Viceroy and the Princes of India on the achievements of the Indian 
troops in N. Africa. Gen. Bouscat arrived in London. 

April 20.—The Prime Minister stated in Parliament that the War 
Cabinet had decided that the orders on the subject of church bells could 
now be relaxed and that the bells should be rung on Sundays and other 
special days in the ordinary manner. 

April 21.—A statement was issued from 10 Downing Street that 
reports had been received that Hitler was making preparation for 
using poison gas against the Russian front, and therefore the British 
Government renewed their warning that any such use of poison gas 
by the Nazis or their satellites would immediately be followed by the 
fullest use of gas upon munition centres, seaports, and other military 
objectives throughout Germany. 

The Foreign Secretary stated in the House of Commons that a reply 
had been received from the German Government on the shackling of 
prisoners and that they asserted that they would renounce the measures 
taken against British prisoners only on receipt of an assurance that 
instructions had been issued to the British forces forbidding the binding 
and shackling of German prisoners in any circumstances whatsoever. 
The British Note of Feb. 11, sent via the Swiss Government, had 
informed the German Government that instructions had been issued 
to the British armed forces that a general order to bind prisoners was 
illegal and that the issue of any such order was strictly forbidden. The 
instructions stated, however, that in certain circumstances the binding 
of prisoners might be necessary and in the best interest of the prisoner 
himself; for it was the duty of a prisoner during operations to try to 
escape and to impede his captors, and in such circumstances binding, 
ina humane way, was permissible, provided that it was discontinued as 
soon as immediate operational necessity allowed. The German reply 
stated that these reservations of circumstances made illusory the pro- 
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hibition of shackling in principle, and they therefore insisted on compli. 
ance with their earlier demand. The British Government would continye 
scrupulously to observe the terms and the spirit of the Geneva Cop. 
vention, Art. 2 of which laid down that prisoners of war should “at lj 
times be humanely treated and protected”’ and which forbade reprisals 
against them. German prisoners in British hands, who had beep 
shackled, had been freed from their bonds on Dec. 12, but the German 
Government continued to shackle British prisoners; the Government 
would continue to press for the abandonment of this shackling by the 
Germans. 

The Foreign Secretary also stated, in reply to a question regarding 
Gen. Jordana’s recent speech, that the Government had received no 
official intimation that Spain was ready to use her good offices to 
restore peace, and that the view of the Government was the same as 
that stated by Mr. Hull on April 16, that they were determined on the 
unconditional surrender of the Axis and its satellites. 

The Secretary for the Colonies stated that, apart from the contribu- 
tions made by some colonial governments towards the cost of their 
local military forces, the contributions from the colonial empire to the 
prosecution of the war totalled over £23 million. In addition loans had 
been made free of interest by colonial governments and private in- 
dividuals totalling nearly £8 million, and colonial governments were 
also paying interest on further loans raised locally and lent to the 
British Government free of interest. 

April 22.—The Secretary for India stated in the House of Commons 
that Indian troops were now serving in the U.K., Tunisia, Middle 
East, Iraq, Iran, E. Africa, and Ceylon, as well as in India and the 
India-Burma frontier. They had also previously served in France, and 
played a prominent part in the Libyan, Eritrean, Abyssinian, and 
Syrian campaigns and in forestalling Rashid Ali’s coup d’état in Iraq 
and the Axis machinations in Iran. 

April 23.—Some 400 repatriated prisoners arrived back in England 
in the hospital ship Newfoundland. 

Mr. Churchill sent a message to the Chief of the U.S. Army Air 
Forces expressing his indignation at the “cold-blooded execution of 
your airmen by the: Japanese’. He said this “‘barbarous and unusual 
action”’ revealed in a peculiarly significant manner the fear of Japan 
that her munition factories and other military objectives at home 
might be bombed, and he assured Gen. Arnold that the R.A.F. were 
earnestly looking forward to the day when they would attack [okyo 
and other Japanese cities side by side with their U.S. comrades. 





GREECE 


April 15.—Arrangements were completed for the dispatch of food 
to Greece from Turkey. 

April 18.—The Government decided to raise the Legation in Moscow 
to the status of an Embassy. 


ICELAND 
April 21.—M..Bjornsson was re-elected Regent for a further year. 
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INDIA 
April 14.—It was learned that a Reconstruction Committee of the 


Executive Council, consisting of the Viceroy as president, the C.-in-C., 
and the Members for Civil Defence, Defence, Labour, Supply, Com- 
merce, War Transport, and Finance had been established to co-ordinate 
the efforts of 6 policy committees, surveying the field of industrial, 
agricultural, and social life in India, to facilitate the transition from 
war to peace, 

Statement of Gen. Smuts on the purchase of land in Natal by Indians. 
(see S. Africa.) 

The Government expressed its profound misgivings to the S. African 
Government regarding the latter’s legislation to prevent Indians buying 
land in Natal, and stated that it regarded the measures taken as making 
a permanent solution infinitely more difficult and also creating racial 
bitterness between two members of the British Commonwealth. 

April 18.—Mr. Churchill’s message to the Viceroy and the Princes on 
the achievements of the Indian troops in N. Africa. (see Great Britain.) 

April 22.—The Federal Court ruled that the clause of the Defence 
of India Rules under which Mr. Gandhi and several thousand members 
of the Congress Party were under detention was invalid. 

Mr. Jinnah told the press that he considered that if Britain went 
forward with her Moslem friends in India, whom she could trust, the 
Congress problem would be solved in three months, but at the moment 
he saw Britain either afraid or unwilling to take the next logical step, 
on the ground that nothing could be accomplished without Congress. 
Britain did not think, at the time of Dunkirk, that nothing could be 
done without Russia or America. The Moslem League should be asked 
to form a provisional government, and it would be for them to seek an 
agreement with the Congress Party. It would not be the responsibility 
of such a Government to draw up the future constitution of India, but 
only to win the war. 

April 24.—Mr. Jinnah stated in his presidential address at the 
session of the All India Moslem League at Delhi that it was thoroughly 
dishonest of the British Government to say that the Moslem League 
was not co-operating in the war effort; no one had better reason to 
co-operate than the Moslems, since their homes would be the first to 
be ravaged, but they could not do so because they were expected to 
come in as camp followers. ‘What will the fruits of victory be when I 
have given my blood and money?”’ he said. “If we lose, Japan or 
Hitler will come in. If we win I am a camp follower, who is paid 
baksheesh”, He demanded that the British Government should 
guarantee the Moslems the right of self-determination and give a 
pledge to abide by a plebiscite on the Pakistan issue; then the League 
would be ready to form a Provisional Government with other elements 
of good will. If power could not be secured by a united India it should 
be taken by a divided India, for the British knew full well that Hindus 
and Moslems would not agree, and if by some miracle they did, the 
result would be “‘a cockpit of feud under the umbrella of a united India 
with the Englishman on top”’. 

_The British had declared the Congress Party to be a rebel organiza- 
tion, unrepresentative of the Indian people, yet they were confessing 
their anxiety about handing over power to the people on account of 
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Congress. He appealed to the Hindus and Gandhi to stop the inter. 
necine war and come to a settlement as between equals. “Unite and 
drive the British out; that will be the greatest day for the Hindus and 
Moslems, if Mr. Gandhi is really willing to come to a settlement with the 
League’. He added, however, that no such change of heart had yet 
been shown by Gandhi. 

April 25.—A new Ministry was formed in Bengal under Khwaja Sir 
Nazim-ud-din, the leader of the local Moslem League; 6 members were 
of the Moslem League, 3 represented the scheduled castes, and.3 
were caste Hindus split off from the Bose group and other parties, 

Mr. Phillips told the American and Indian press that the Viceroy 
had refused to grant him facilities to meet Mr. Gandhi. 

April 26.—The Moslem League passed a resolution reaffirming 
determination to achieve Pakistan, and ‘‘warning”’ the British Govern- 
ment against the introduction into India of a Federal Constitution 
which would “‘be rejected by Moslem India with all its might”’. 


IRAN 
April 14.—Mr. Casey arrived in Teheran. 


ITALY 
April 15.—Messages of the King and Mussolini to Pavelitch on the 
second anniversary of the independence of Croatia. (see Yugoslavia.) 
Swiss reports stated that the Fiat works at Turin were being trans- 


ferred to Germany. 

April 16.—Mussolini decreed that Sicily and Sardinia and the adjoin- 
ing islands were henceforth to be regarded as operational areas. Pre- 
viously “commissioners for civil affairs’’ with military status had been 
appointed for the islands. 

Apnil 17.—Algiers radio stated that Italian occupation troops in 
‘Greece had been recalled. Italy joined the new European Postal and 
Telegraphic Union established by the Germans as a feature of the new 
order, with a central office at Vienna. 

A pril 18.—It was learned that Carlo Scorza had displaced Vidusson! 
as Secretary-General of the Fascist Party, and that Tullio Cianetti, 
former peasant and strike leader, had become Minister of Corporations. 

April 24.—It was learned that losses in Yugoslavia during Ma uch 
‘were 1,863 prisoners and 1,600 killed and wounded. All citizens 0! 
Italian annexed territories were ordered to report for registration with 
the armed forces. 


JAPAN 

April 20.—Mr. Shigemitsu, the Ambassador in Nanking, was 4p- 
pointed Foreign Minister; Mr. Yamazaki, Minister of Agriculture 
Mr. Amau, President of the Board of Information; Gen. Ando, Ministe! 
of Home Affairs: and Mr. Oasa, Minister without Portfolio. The Prim 
Minister took over the Ministry of Education. 

April 21.—U.S. Note of protest against the execution of some 0! 
the aviators who bombed Tokyo in April, 1942. (see U.S.A.) 

April 22.—Tokyo wireless broadcast a warning to America to “make 
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sure that every flyer who comes here has a special pass to hell, and 
rest assured it will be strictly a one-way ticket’’. Another broadcast 
said that Japan was “‘perfectly justified in severely punishing the U.S. 
fvers found guilty of carrying out wanton attacks on innocent civilians, 
hospitals, and schools’, and said that Mr. Roosevelt’s statement was 
prompted solely by a desire to ward off ‘‘a storm of protest”’ against his 
alleged policy of censoring all unfavourable news. A further broadcast 
threatened reprisal raids on the U.S.A. 

April 26.—The wireless announced that 1,840 British and American 
nationals had been interned in a camp at Weibsien in Shantung 
province, N. China. 


MEXICO 

April 20.—President Roosevelt and Mr. Welles discussed with Presi- 
dent Camacho at Monterey co-operation between their two countries 
in the war and afterwards. In a broadcast to the American people Mr. 
Roosevelt said it was nearly 34 years since chief executives of the two 
nations had met. Both countries owed their independence to the fact 
that their people held the same truths to be worth fighting for and 
dying for. After referring to the unprovoked attacks on Mexican and 
U.S. shipping, which had not found the Western Hemisphere unpre- 
pared, he said the 21 Republics during the past 10 years had devised 
a system of co-operation which had become a great bulwark in the 
defence of their heritage, and that system was based primarily on a 
renunciation of the use of force and the enshrining of international 
justice and mutual respect as the governing rule of conduct for all 
nations. 

The wisdom of the measures adopted at inter-American gatherings in 
recent years had been amply demonstrated, and they had succeeded 
because they had been placed in effect by all except one of the American 
Republics. Between Mexico and the United States brotherhood in 
ams had been established. The determination of the Mexican people 
and of their leaders had led to production on an all-out basis of strategic 
and vital materials so necessary for the forging of the weapons destined 
to compass the overthrow of the common foe. He went on: 

“In the shaping of a common victory our peoples are finding that they 
have common aspirations. They can work together for a common 
objective. Let us never lose our hold upon that truth. It contains 
within it the secret of future happiness and prosperity for all of us on 
both sides of our unfortified frontier. Let us make sure that ... when 
the forces of evil surrender—and that surrender shall be unconditional 
~then we, with the same spirit and the same united courage, will face 
the task of the building of a better world’. In conclusion, he said: 
“We know that the day of the exploitation of the resources and the 
people of one country for the benefit of any group in another country is 
definitely over. It is time that every citizen in every one of the Ameri- 
can Republics recognizes that the good neighbour policy means that 
harm to one Republic means harm to every Republic. We have all of 
us recognized the principle of independence. It is time that we recognize 
also the privilege of inter-dependence one upon another’”’. 
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THE NETHERLANDS 

April 23.—Seyss Inquart stated at a meeting at Harlem that by the 
end of 1943 Jews would have disappeared from the national life of the 
Dutch people. 

April 24.—Queen Wilhelmina protested in a broadcast to the 
Dutch people against the slave drive going on in Holland. Speaking 
of the post-war period she promised that food supplies would be 
started immediately with the liberation, though at first, for the main- 
tenance of law and order, martial law would be necessary. 


NEW ZEALAND 

April 21.—The Minister to Washington stated in Wellington that by 
the end of 1943 U.S. strength in the Pacific would leave the Japanese 
gasping. He added that this was not an American war in the Pacific, 
however. “It is our war just as much as theirs, although we are only 
one to 80’, he said. ““They are not fighting for us. We are not fighting 
for them. We are fighting together to remove the menace which, if 
successful, will destroy all we have built in the past 100 years’. 


NORWAY 

April 15.—The Gestapo ordered a complete ban on travel in Norway 
from April 20, except for traffic within a 30-kilometre radius of the 
cities, as “part of the total Norwegian war effort”’. 

Finnish demand to Germany for withdrawal of Norwegian lumber- 
gangs from N. Finland. (see Finland.) 

April 19.—Reports reached Stockholm that the Germans had sent 
to Germany the first batch of men mobilized under the labour conscrip- 
tion decree, and that others had been put into the uniforms of the Todt 
organization and ordered to serve for the duration of the war. (The 
mobilization was announced as to last for 6 months.) Most of the men 
refused to sign the Todt contract and swear allegiance to Hitler. 

April 23.—Quisling’s visit to Hitler’s H.Q. (see Germany.) 


PANAMA 
April 26.—U.S. proposal to transfer U.S.-owned property in Panama 
City and Colon to the Government. (see U.S.A.) 


POLAND 

April 13.—It was learned that, following the discovery by the 
Gestapo of a printing press for underground papers in Warsaw, the 
Germans had executed the 51 Poles living in the house. It was also 
learned that in a 3-day “liquidation” of the Cracow ghetto in March 
the Germans killed more than 1,000 Jews in “‘death camps’’, and others 
were deported to the Oswiecim concentration camp. 

April 16.—The Minister of National Defence issued a statement 10 
London concerning German allegations that the bodies of thousands 
of Polish officers had been found near Smolensk and that they had been 
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murdered by the Russians. It stated that on Sept. 17, 1940 Red Star 
reported that during the fighting after Sept. 17, 1939, 181,000 Polish 
prisoners of war had been taken by the Russians, including about 
10,000 officers. 3 large prisoners-of-war camps were set up on Soviet 
territory in November 1939, at Kozielsk, Starobielsk, and Ostashkov. 
At the beginning of 1940 the prisoners were told that the camps would 
be closed soon and that they would be able to return to their families; 
at the time there were 5,000 prisoners, including 4,500 officers, in the 
Kozielsk camp, 3,920, mainly officers, at Starobielsk, and 6,570, 
including 380 officers, at Ostashkov. On April 5, 1940 the Soviet 
authorities began to empty the camps, but it was found later that 8,300 
officers were missing. Representations were made to the Soviet 
authorities by the Polish Ambassador and by the C.-in-C. of the Polish 
Army in the East. When Gen. Sikorski visited Moscow in December, 
i941 M. Stalin assured him that the amnesty had been of a general 
nature affecting both soldiers and civilians, and that the Soviet Govern- 
ment had released all Polish officers. “‘On no occasion’’, the statement 
went on, “have the Polish Government or the Polish Embassy in 
Kuibyshev ever received an answer as to the whereabouts of the officers 
and other prisoners deported from the 3 above-mentioned camps. We 
have become accustomed to the lies of German propaganda and under- 
stand the purpose of its recent revelations’, it concluded, but in view 
of German allegations that the officers were murdered by the Russians 
in the spring of 1940 the Polish Government was approaching the 
International Red Cross to ask them to investigate the matter. 

April 17.—The Cabinet announced that they had requested the 
International Red Cross to investigate the discovery of the bodies of 
Polish officers missing near Smolensk, and at the same time stated that 
they denied to the Germans the right to draw from a crime which they 
ascribed to the Russians arguments in their own defence. “The 
profoundly hypocritical indignation of the German propaganda will 
not succeed in concealing from the world the many cruel, repeated, 
and still lasting crimes committed on the Polish people’’, it declared. 
“It is not to enable the Germans to lay impudent claims to appear in 
the role of defenders of Christianity and the European civilization that 
Poland is making immense sacrifices and fighting and enduring im- 
measurable sufferings’, it was stated. ‘““The Polish Government deny 
the right to exploit all the crimes committed against Polish citizens for 
political manceuvres by whoever is guilty of these crimes”. 

The National Council passed a unanimous resolution expressing their 
sorrow and distress at the execution by the Soviet authorities of the 
Polish citizens Ehrlich and Alter, labour leaders and leaders of the 
Jewish Socialists. “The official announcement of the shooting of these 
two citizens of the Polish Republic’’, it said, “has aroused the deepest 
concern in the minds of the Polish public as to the fate of those thou- 
sands of Polish citizens deported to the depths of Russia, concerning 
whom the Soviet authorities have not yet given sufficient explanation”’. 
_ April 19.—It was learnt that Hoffman, head of the German Labour 
Exchange in Warsaw, had been shot in accordance with a sentence of 
death passed on him by the organization of underground Polish 
resistance. (He had organized the large-scale man-hunts in the streets 
in which thousands of Poles were seized for forced labour in Germany.) 
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Information reaching the Government in London showed that 17 
trains had recently been derailed in Eastern Poland, 9 engines and 58 
trucks damaged, and 424 Germans killed. Oil and petrol storage tanks 
had been set on fire and a petrol train destroyed. In Central Poland 
breakdowns in communication had been caused on 20 occasions by the 
tearing up of the track and other activities. 

April 21.—The Minister of Information stated in London that 
guerrillas in Poland had damaged 100 locomotives, derailed 17 trains, 
rendered many wells useless, attacked 18 military transports, and killed 
more than 500 Germans. 


April 26.—Russian severance of diplomatic relations. (see U.S.S.R) 


PORTUGAL 

April 13.—A decree was published providing for the nationalization 
of foreign capital in all limited companies. 

April 18.—The Newfoundland left Lisbon with 314 wounded British 
war prisoners and 136 protected personnel accompanying them. 


RUMANIA 
April 14.—Antonescu’s visit to Hitler’s H.Q. (see Germany.) 


S. AFRICA 

April 14.—Gen. Smuts, speaking in Parliament on a Bill to restrict 
purchases of property by Indians, said that the issue had been forced 
by a minority of Indians who had no regard for the interests of the 
country or of the Indians themselves. Durban was determined to 
remain European, and it had been proved that there had been a large- 
scale Indian penetration since 1939. Action had been forced on the 
Government by the facts; the Bill was, however, only a standstill 
measure, and the position was being ‘‘pegged’’ for three years, during 
which a judicial inquiry would be made into the whole position. 80 per 
cent of the Indians in,S. Africa were S. African born and were part 0! 
the S. African people; at present they invariably appealed to the 
Government of India, but he hoped that they would learn in time to 
look to public opinion and to the European community in S. Africa for 
justice and fair play. 

Indian Government’s disapproval of the Bill. (see India.) 

April 21.—The Bill to restrict the purchase of land by Indians in 
Natal passed its third reading in the House of Assembly. 


April 26.—The Bill to restrict the purchase of land by Indians in 
Natal passed its third reading in the Senate. 


SPAIN . 

April 16.—The Foreign Minister declared in Barcelona that Spall 
was capable of defending her independence and was ready to face 
whatever dangers might threaten her with a firm spirit. She was also 
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ready to offer her good offices to achieve the restoration of world peace 
immediately. ‘She hopes’, he said, ‘‘that calm and rational men in all 
countries will support the motives inspiring Spain in seeking peace, and 
will prepare for it as soon as possible. The Holy See, which labours 
with such love for the welfare of humanity, and those nations the war 
has spared will doubtless be able to facilitate the advent of peace and 
collaborate in the preparation of treaties”. He denounced Communism 
as ‘the gravest menace to world peace’’, and said that if a just peace 
were not attained there would be “‘terrible revolutionary convulsions’. 

The Ministry of Justice ordered 1,208 political prisoners to be freed 
under a Cabinet order of April 7 authorizing the conditional liberation 
of 1,605 prisoners, 


SWEDEN 

April 14.—It was learned that a great number of Germans resident 
n Sweden, including boys aged 15, had been called home for military 
srvice. The Trade Board announced that Swedish mercantile marine 
war losses to date were 168 ships, of 485,706 gross tons. 

April 16.—The submarine Ulven disappeared after manceuvres 
during the night. 

April 19.—The Government instructed the Minister in Berlin to 
protest against the action of a German merchantman in firing on the 
submarine Draken on April 16 in Swedish territorial waters off the 
west coast at the spot where the Ulven disappeared. 

The Foreign office issued a statement that “Sweden does not parti- 
cipate in any mediating action or in any other political action whatever 
jointly with other neutral States’. 

April 23.—Arrival in Stockholm of members of U.S. Legation in 
Helsinki. (see Finland.) 

German rejection of protest against the firing of a German merchant 
vessel against the Draken. (see Germany.) 

April 24.—A new Note was sent to the German Government con- 
verming the firing by the German merchantman A/tkirch on the sub- 
marine Draken inside territorial waters on April 16, stating that mine- 
sweeping had revealed German anchored mines inside Swedish waters. 
Against this the Government protested, and warned Germany that 
Swedish naval units had been instructed to take action against any 
ship of a belligerent Power which, by minelaying, firing, or otherwise, 
contravened the prohibition of warlike acts within Swedish territory. 

Police dispersed a crowd which attacked a group of Swedish Nazis 
tying to hold a meeting at Uppsala. 


SWITZERLAND 

April 23.—The International Red Cross Committee announced its 
willingness in principle to assist in the appointment of neutral experts 
‘0 examine German claims that the Polish officers whose bodies were 
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found near Smolensk had been shot while interned by the Russians 
but only if all the parties concerned made the request. 


THAILAND 


April 14.—Bangkok radio announced that further fighting had bee 
taking place recently in the Shan States (which had been handed oye 
to Thailand by Japan) between the Siamese and the local inhabitants 
It was also learned that 2 Cabinet Ministers, Major Kuang Aphai an 
Nai Tavi, had recently resigned. 


TURKEY 

April 14.—Transfer of 5 British cargo steamers to Turkey. (see Egypy. 

April 16.—Gen. Sir Maitland Wilson, the British C.-in-C., Middle East 
arrived in Ankara. 

April 18.—A trade agreement was signed with Germany providin; 
for the exchange of goods to the value of £T60 million by May 31, 1944 
Germany was to supply Turkey with industrial equipment and spar 
parts for machinery and with locomotives, trucks, and chemicals, i 
return for Turkish cotton, tobacco, and dried fruits. 

April 19.—Gen. Sir Maitland Wilson left Ankara for Syria. He told the 
press he had consulted with Turkish competent quarters on the execu 
tion of decisions taken at the Adana meeting, when Mr. Churchill, re 
presenting Britain and the U.S.A., had promised to supply Turkey with 
the war material needed for her defence. The matter had been studie 
for 2 months, and his visit now was to make contact with the Turkis 
General Staff with a view to co-ordinating the results of those studies. 

The National Assembly voted an extraordinary credit of £186 million 
for defence. Von Papen left for Berlin. 

Some 350 British repatriated war prisoners arrived at Smyrna and 
were exchanged for 1,200 Italians. 


U.S.A. 


April 13.—The Navy Department announced that petroleum stocks 
held by British Commercial oil companies in many parts of the world 
had been made available by the British Admiralty for fuelling U-. 
warships, under a new extension of Lend-lease aid. 

President Roosevelt stated in a speech at the Jefferson Memorial in 
Washington that Jefferson had faced the fact that men who would not 
fight for liberty could lose it; he had loved peace and liberty, yet on 
more than one occasion he had been forced to choose between them; and 
present-day Americans also lived in such a world. “Thomas Jefferson 
believed, as we believe, in man’’, he said. ‘“‘He believed, as we believe, 
that men are capable of their own government, and that no king, 10 
tyrant, no dictator can govern for them as wisely as they can govern for 
themselves. He believed, as we believe, in certain inalienable rights. 
He, as we, saw those principles and freedoms challenged. He fought 1or 
them as we fight for them. He proved that the seeming eclipse of 
liberty can well become the dawn of more liberty’’. i. 

April 14.—Mr. Hull stated in a speech to the Pan-American Union 
in Washington that he considered that measures had been perfected for 
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he attainment of victory; this did not mean that the war was won, but 
+ was clear that there could only be one end. The success of the inter- 
\merican family of nations rested on observance of the principles of 
vereignty, equality, law, order, justice, morality, non-intervention, 
riendliness, and co-operation, and the international law to which they 
ubmitted was not an international law of the Americas alone but the 
law of civilized nations. “We see freedom through the self-restraint 
and respect for the rights of all which men and nations that are free 
willingly accept as fundamental to freedom itself’’, he said, and only by 
this highway of freedom had the life of a free community been assured 
tothe Americas. Only by co-operating in efforts along like lines could 
they hope effectively to contribute to the attainment of world peace 
and security. 

President Roosevelt, in a message to the Governing Board of 
the Union, referred to the ‘‘recommendations which established the 

ramework within which our system—continental defence against aggres- 
sion, and continental mobilization to defeat the promoters of that 
aggression—was worked out’’. He added: ‘‘Each nation carrying out 
hose recommendations, which represent the statesmanship and fore- 
sight of the leaders of the 21 American republics, will assure its place 
in the world-wide concert of free nations which will constitute the 
international society of the future”’. 

Dr. Evatt told the press that his mission to the U.S.A. was similar 
to that he carried out 13 months ago, for in Australia they felt a great 
need for occasional personal consultation with President Roosevelt and 
Mr. Churchill. In the Pacific theatre 80 per cent of the land forces were 
Australian, and tropical disease had accounted for nearly 5 times as 
many casualties as were suffered in battle. There had been a vast im- 
provement in the situation in the S.W. Pacific during the previous 12 
months. He felt that the strategy of “Beat Hitler first’’ was not 
properly understood in the U.S.A., for it did not mean that the war 
against Japan should not be prosecuted with the utmost vigour. He 
complained of delays in getting equipment to the S.W. Pacific and also 
of insufficient allocations to give effect to agreed strategy. The effect of 
expanding war production was not being felt as much in the S.W. 
Pacific zone as on the other fronts; this applied to aircraft, naval 
strength, and especially to man-power. In the S.W. Pacific the over- 
riding consideration was the actual claim of combat, and with the 
exception of China it was the only place where there was continuous 
contact with the Japanese. It would be “‘suicidal to give the enemy 
time to dig in’. The Japanese were consolidating themselves in the 
great empire they had conquered, and were tapping unlimited resources 
ofrubber, petroleum, tin, iron, and quinine. At present they had a vast 
iumerical superiority in man-power, shipping, and equipment. In the 
Pacific Australia was the trustee for the United Nations, and to treat 
that trust as capable of indefinite, unnecessary postponement would 
defeat the noblest objectives of the war and the peace. 

The first contingents of 2,500 Japanese-American soldiers, volun- 
teers from Hawaii, arrived in Camp Shelby, Mississippi, to join an equal 
tumber from the U.S.A. 

Mr. Welles, in a speech in New York in celebration of Pan-American 









Day, expressed his belief that “the future peace and security of the 
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world can only be assured by the ultimate creation of an internation; 
organization in which every region and every peace-loving State jg 
represented’. ‘‘That being so’, he continued, ‘“‘there is already a soli 
corner-stone laid for a future world order in this Western Hemisphere 
association of 21 sovereign and independent countries’. 

April 15.—The steel industry announced that it had put into opera 
tion nearly 1,100,000 net tons of new steel-making capacity and mor 
than 3,100,000 tons of new blast-furnace capacity during the second 
half of 1942, and asa result had increased capacity to a total of 90,292 66 
tons of steel ingots and castings as on Jan. 1, 1943. Since Jan. 194 
the industry had expanded its annual capacity by 8,700,000 tons. 

The Secretary for War told the préss, in reply to criticisms of thd 
American part in the battle of Tunisia, that the American troops ha 
fulfilled the assignment given them by the High Command. The 
battle plan had been that of a “piston attack” in which the Eight 
Army was the piston head, with the U.S. and French forces and the 
British First Army forming the wall of the cylinder, and the America 
forces were specifically ordered not to advance beyond a certain line. 


1942. All records in food production had been broken in 1942, but eve 
if they were broken again in 1943 output would not be big enough ti 
meet minimum military requirements and also satisfy the extraordinary 
demands of civilians. Some 3 million farm workers were expected ti 
be deferred from military service in 1943 to fight on the food front. 

The Secretary for War stated that there would be a constantly 
increasing flow of supplies, particularly of aircraft, to the S.W. Pacific. 

April 16.—Col. Knox announced that there were 7 U.S. fleets now 
in existence, and that the U.S.A. had air bases closer to Kiska than 
formerly. 

The Secretary of the Treasury asked the Senate banking and cur- 
rency committee to extend for 2 more years the $2,000 million Currency 
Stabilization Fund and the President’s authority to reduce the gold 
content of the dollar. The Stabilization Fund Bill was passed by 
a voice vote, after the Republicans had received assurances that the 
Bill extending the President’s powers to devalue the dollar would not 
be brought up again during the present session. Mr. Morgenthau said 
that he asked for these extensions as measures to strengthen the han 
of the U.S.A. in establishing world stability after the war, and the 
powers for which he asked would help to assure the stability of Amer 
can currency and to avoid competitive currency depreciation in the 
post-war period. The President’s power to devalue the dollar woul 
expire on June 30, and Mr. Morgenthau assured the committee that the 
President had no intention of exercising his authority unless it became 
necessary from a competitive standpoint. se 

None could benefit from a competitive race in the depreciation 0! 
currencies, but if such a development was to be avoided it would be 
helpful for the President to be armed with power to depreciate the 
dollar ‘“‘as a warning”. The President had exercised his original de- 
valuation authority in the midst of the depression, when the devalue 
tion of the dollar had been unavoidable in. restoring forelg? 
markets for U.S. products; the power to devaluate the dollar coul 
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ot be safely terminated until a satisfactory means was available for 
suring the stabilization of appropriate exchange relations among 
urrencies and of avoiding competitive depreciation. The Stabilization 
‘und was also originally an emergency measure, and the emergency 
as greater now, for global war made the monetary situation through- 
yt the world more unstable than ever before. 

Mr. Hull, when asked about the Spanish offer of mediation in the 
ar, merely referred to the Casablanca declaration. 


April 17.—The Secretary of the Navy stated that the Navy, by the 

nd of 1943, would have been augmented by more ships “than com- 
rised the entire fleet at the end of 1942’, and that each ship would 
ave greater striking power than before the war. 

The Man-Power Commissioner issued an order retaining in their 
present jobs 18 million people engaged in work essential to the war 
pfiort in industry and on the railways and 9 million in agriculture, and 
etricting their right to move to other jobs. 


April 18.—More than 1,200 leading economists addressed to the 
harman of the House of Representatives Ways and Means Com- 
nittee a warning that the abandonment of Mr. Hull’s international 
rade agreements policy would be “a national tragedy’? and an 
‘economic preparation for a third world war’’. ‘“We are all convinced 
hat a world-wide reversion toward nationalistic protection after the 
var will hinder the development of all types of reasonable reconstruc- 
jon programmes”’, it stated, ‘‘that the pattern of co-operative action 
vhich the American trade agreement programme provides is the 
minimum basis of U.S. post-war policy, and that the repudiation of 
his programme by Congress would inevitably start an avalanche of 
trade restrictions in foreign countries’’ 

the Director of Public Relations of the Navy Department stated 
hat Germany had now 400 to 500 submarines, of which about a third 
were on patrol night and day. 

April 19.—The Adviser on International Economic Affairs, speaking 
i Chicago, said that in the post-war world “‘it would be in place to 
stablish an agreement whereby countries jointly strove to assure that 
ll obtained a sufficient supply of food for health and happiness’’. In 
order to translate the principle of equal access for all to the trade and 
le raw materials of the world (vide Art. 4 of the Atlantic Charter) 
‘overnments might be required to give a pledge to refrain from 
exercising unfair monopoly restraints over the production and export 
of raw materials, and secondly, Governments might give an under- 
taking as regards the nature and limits of the taxes or restrictions that 
each could impose upon the export of raw materials produced within 
their territories. 

It was disclosed in Washington that the air attack on Tokyo on 
April 17, 1942 was made from aircraft carriers. Mr. Stettinius stated 
that 126,184 tons of food, Soe medicines, etc., had been shipped 
0 N. Africa from the U.S.A. in the first 4 months after the Allied 
nding. Great Britain had sent 350,000 tons of coal. 


April 20.—President Roosevelt in Mexico, and broadcast to the 
American people. (see Mexico.) 
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April 21.—The White House issued a statement by President Rooy 
velt in which he announced, “‘with a feeling of the deepest hor 
which I know will be shared by all civilized people’, that some of ¢ 
U.S. airmen who bombed Tokyo in April, 1942 had suffered ‘“‘barbaro, 
execution’. It was stated that on Oct. 19, 1942 the Governma 
learned from Japanese broadcasts of the capture, trial, and punishme 
of these Americans, and on March 12, 1943 they were informed by ¢) 
Japanese Government that they had been tried and some execute; 
The U.S. Government vigorously condemned this act of barbarity jn 
formal communication to the Japanese Government and informed the 
that all officers who had participated in ‘‘these diabolical crimes” woy| 
be held personally and officially responsible. This intimidation on th 
part of Japan would make the American people more determined th; 
ever to “blot out the shameless militarism of Japan’, it was stated. 

The text of the Note to the Japanese Government was also publishe 
in which it was stated that the U.S. Government had been informed 
the refusal of the Japanese Government to treat the remaining America 
aviators as prisoners of war, to divulge their names, state the senteng 
imposed upon them, or to permit them to be visited by a representatiy 
of the protecting Power. The Japanese Government stated that thi 
treatment had been used because the aviators had intentionally bombe 
non-military installations and deliberately fired on civilians, and tha 
the aviators had admitted this. The U.S. Government denied that th 
aviators had had such instructions or had intentionally attacked non 
combatants, and stated that the admissions alleged to have been mad 
by the aviators must have been “‘extorted fabrications’. The Japanesj 
Government had broken the obligations they undertook by the Genevd 
Prisoners of War Convention, and the U.S. Government called on thei 
to follow the rules of the Convention in their treatment of the remainiyg 
aviators. The U.S. Government would hold personally and official 
responsible for the deliberate crimes of murdering these prisoners 0 
war in cold blood all officers of the Japanese Government who had partici 
pated in their commitment, and it also warned the Japanese Governmen 
that for any similar acts of criminal] barbarity they would visit upon th 
Japanese officials responsible the punishment they deserved. 

The Senate defence investigation committee stated that approxim 
ately 12 million tons of Allied shipping was sunk in 1942, more than th 
combined total built during the year by the U.S.A. and Britain. Losse 
had been reduced in the last months of 1942, and it was stated ‘tha 
the submarine menace can and will be effectively met”’. 

The House of Representatives passed the Bill extending for 2 year 
the maintenance of the $2,000 million stabilization fund, but added a 
amendment forbidding its use as a contribution to the establishmen 
of any international bank. The Senate’s refusal to continue the Pres 
dent’s power to devalue the dollar was also upheld in the House Bill. 

President Roosevelt and President Camacho of Mexico continuet 
their conversations on the American side of the border. Mr. Hul 
described President Camacho’s recent address as “splendidly in th 
spirit of Western Hemisphere relations’’. 

April 23.—The Secretary for the Navy stated in Washington that 
the Truman Committee had been in error in reporting that Unite 
Nations’ losses of ships in 1942 exceeded combined British and tl» 
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yastruction. Construction had been greater than losses, and the 
mmittee had made an error in not distinguishing between gross and 
~dweight tons, and werealso “grossly inaccurate” in estimating the 
al losses in 1942 as 12 million tons. 

The State Department announced that several of the Legation staff 
Helsinki had been removed to Stockholm “in an administrative move’. 
The Under-Secretary for War was quoted by members of his office as 
pving stated that emphasis on the synthetic rubber programme in the 
S.A. had crippled production of high octane aviation spirit so badly 
to threaten the contemplated all-out air assaults on Germany. 


April 25.—The New York Times published a message from Stockholm 
porting that Washington had intimated to the Finnish Foreign 
inister that it would consider acting as intermediary in peace negotia- 
ons between Finland and Russia. The report added that Finland had 
ferred the matter to Hitler, and that Ribbentrop had informed the 
innish Government that if they were persuaded by this offer, Germany 
ould ‘‘sell Finland down the river’’ by making a separate peace with 
AusSIa. 

April 26.-A national committee of Finnish-American trade 
pionists, in a public statement at Newark, N.J. protesting against 
e “pro-Nazi policies of the Finnish Government”’, urged the Govern- 
bent to declare war on Finland “‘as an enemy of America and of the 
nited Nations’, thereby bringing its policy “‘into line with the needs 
victory’. 

The Chairman of the Maritime Commission stated at Brooklyn that 
e Allies had paid and would continue to pay a heavy toll to U-boats, 
ut he denounced the German claim to have sunk more than 30 million 
ross tons of United Nations ships and to have caused a “shipping 
risis’’ as ‘‘fanciful and exaggerated’. U.S. shipyards were now turning 
it 5 vessels every 24 hours; they would build nearly 19 million dead- 
eight tons of new vessels in 1943, and had capacity to build 20 
illion tons a year so long as was necessary. The repair industry would 
0 keep in full stride with the builders. 

The president of the Export-Import Bank stated at Detroit that the 
bright possibilities”’ offered by enlightened self-interest in world trade 
ust be compared with the “seeming security’’ of more familiar U.S. 
ethods. It was ‘‘seeming security’’ because the decisive consideration 
al not been taken into account that the U.S. industrial machine 
has grown too big to be healthy in its own backyard”’. 

The Senate passed a joint resolution of Congress transferring to 
anama several million dollars’ worth of property, mainly public 
orks in Panama City and Colon, owned by the U.S.A. and forgiving 
er loans made for the construction of a highway, in view of the fact 
hat Panama had given to the U.S.A. 80 sites for airfields, naval 
stablishments, and military posts. 










8.S.R. 


April 15.—The Presidium of the Supreme Soviet issued a decree 
ntroducing martial law on the whole railway system of the U.S.S.R. 
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April 16.—Polish statement ve discovery of bodies of 8,000 Polis 
officers near Smolensk. (see Poland.) 


April 18.--The Government decided to raise the diplomatic missi 
to Greece to the status of an Embassy. 

Moscow wireless stated, with regard to the German allegations abo, 
the discovery of the bodies of Polish officers near Smolensk, that th 
bodies must have been embalmed and the alleged documents treate 
in some special way to preserve them. ‘“The hand of the Gestapo ca 
easily be traced in this hideous frame-up’’, it added. There were som 
former Polish prisoners in 1941 in the area west of Smolensk, and after t} 
withdrawal of Soviet troops they fell into German hands. Some we 
killed immediately by the Germans, others left alive for a speci 
occasion, which had now come. The Germans had buried their victim 
on Russian soil, using the archaeological excavations of the Gnezdovay 
burial ground, and the wholesale murder of the Polish officers too 
place recently, and therefore the bodies had not decomposed. “Th 
German Fascists, who have exterminated the Polish intelligents; 
who have turned the Polish nation into cattle, are now eager to com 
forward as Poland’s protectors’, it was stated. By slandering th 
Soviet Union, they hoped to make the world forget their crimes, bu 
the broadcast claimed that they had overhit the mark, with th 
much-too-fresh bodies of their victims, their carefully preserved diarie 
their false witnesses, and their shady investigators. 


April 26.—M. Molotov handed a Note to the Polish Ambassado 
stating that the recent attitude of the Polish Government in respec 
of the U.S.S.R. was regarded as “‘absolutely abnormal” by his Govern 
ment and ‘“‘as disregarding all rules and normal procedure governing 
the relationship of two allied countries’’. The campaign started by th 
Germans concerning the Polish officers murdered by them had bee 
immediately seized upon by the Polish Government and enlarged upo 
in the official press. No rebuff had been administered by the Polis 
Government to the Fascist calumny against the U.S.S.R., and nf 
inquiries or requests for explanation had been addressed to the Sovie 
Government. The Germans had made use of several Polish pro-Fascis 
elements in “staging a farcical investigation” which, it was stated, coul 
not evoke the confidence of honest people. The anti-Soviet campaig 
was launched simultaneously by the German and Polish press and wa 
conducted in the same spirit, thereby leaving no doubt that betwee 
the German and Polish Governments there was contact and agreemen 
for the prosecution of the campaign; the Polish Government, in defer 
ence to Hitler’s tyranny, had then dealt a treacherous blow against th 
Soviet Union. 

This campaign had been launched by the Polish Government 1 
order to utilize the German lies to exercise pressure on the Sovie 
Government to obtain from them territorial concessions in the Sovie 
Ukraine, White Russia, and Soviet Lithuania. These circumstance 
forced the Government to consider that the present Polish Government 
had discontinued relations of alliance with Russia and assumed | 
position hostile to her; therefore they had decided to sever relatiol 
with the Polish Government. 
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April 14.—It was learned that patriot forces had waged a 4-day 
battle against a combined force of Germans, Italians, and Croat 
(stashi regiments at Knojic, on the railway line between Sarajevo 
and the Adriatic, but were ultimately forced to withdraw from the 
guthern part of the town. 

April 15.—It was learned that the King of Italy, the Duke of 
Aosta, and Mussolini sent cordial telegrams to Pavelitch on the occasion 
of the second anniversary of the “independence” of Croatia, laying 
stress on Italy’s interest in the free development of Croatia. 

April 17.—German reports stated that parachute agents had reached 
Bosnia by ‘plane from Alexandria, and were acting as military advisers 
tothe partisans. It was announced that all Volksdeutsche in Croatia fit 
to bear arms in the classes 1908-1925 were to join the Waffen SS, and 
it was estimated that they would number some 20,000. - 200 Serb 
intellectuals from the Zajecar district were sent to the mines at Bor for 
compulsory labour. 

April 24.—It was learned that 5 people had been executed in 
lagreb for spying and 2 others sentenced to forced labour for life. 
13 peasants from German-occupied Slovenia were sentenced to death 
and 24 others to varying terms of imprisonment for “‘activities hostile 
to the State’, while in Italian-occupied Slovenia 10 persons were 
sentenced to hard labour for life in one week “‘for propaganda for a 
oup d'état”. 
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